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MELILOT OR SWEET CLOVER. 
How to Sow It and Grow It for Hay and Honey. 


BY WM. STOLLEY. 


NOTICE that quite frequently Dr. Miller is still bom- 

barded with questions regarding sweet clover, such as, 

preparing the ground for the planting of its seed, how to 
plant, how to make hay of it, when to cut it, etc. Now, if 
the Doctor will not consider it trespassing on his domain, I 
will touch upon some of these questions for the benefit of 
beginners, and tell them whatI know about sweet clover 
from experience. 

Those contemplating the growing of melilot (sweet 
clover) as a field crop, may very properly take for it any 
small-grain-field stubble, or a corn-field, sowing the seed 
broadcast, and using from 15 to 20 pounds of seed to the 
acre, without any further prepartion of the soil whatsoever, 
except harrowing the rather compact soil with a sharp- 
tootht harrow after sowing. 

The sowing may be done at all times after the ripe seed 
begins to drop to the ground, and from that time on clear 
into, and during winter, but it should not be done too late 
in the spring, for fear that a dry spell may injure or destroy 
the young, tender plant before it has sent its taproot deep 
enough into the moist soil below. 

Of course, seed sown on frozen land cannot be harrowed 
and thus slightly covered; but this is hardly needed. The 
tramping into the soil by stock, and the action of melting 
snow, is all that is required for the seed, if good, to sprout 
and take root early in the season, having the benefit of all 
the winter and early spring moisture. In fact,, melilot seed 
sown on country roads, and alongside of railroad tracts, or 
vacant places, if the seed be good, always gave good 
results with me. I have tried it, and hereby acknowledge 
that lam guilty, even if it should be considered a crime. 

Those growing melilot asa field crop generally expect 
to derive other benefits besides a reliable honey crop, viz.: 
such as pasture for stock, cropping it for hay, or enriching 
poor and worn-out land. Melilot will do all this, and even 
more. Melilot is a good and efficient subsoiler. 

If a good stand is secured in its first year’s growth, it 
should be cut for hay about the first of July, depending 
somewhat on the headway it has made by that time; the 
next cutting may be done about six weeks later on; but do 
not cut too close to the ground, lest you may risk killing the 
plants. Leave a stubble of from 3 to 4 inches high, and the 
plants will not be injured. 

Melilot being exceedingly succulent, requires much 
longer curing than any other plant utilized for the making 
ot hay. It should remain on the field, as cut, without work- 


ing or turning it until it is ready to be housed or stackt out- 
side, so as not to lose a large percentage of its leaves, 
which, when dry, are very brittle, and easily drop off. 

It is best, in loading on a wagon, to use a hayloader 
attacht to the wagon. Thus in 10 or 15 minutes the wagon 
is loaded, and but one good man is required on the wagon{to 


| do the work. 





The unloading is also best done with a grabblefork, or, 
still better, with a so-called “‘sling.’’ It is very hard work 
to do the unloading with a common pitchfork. 

While housing or stacking a liberal sprinkle of salt 
should be given on each layer as it is spread out. This will 
improve the quality of the hay, will tend greatly to prevent 
heating, and is greatly relisht by the stock feeding upon it. 

Melilot must remain in the field to cure at least double 
the length of time that alfalfa requires, and therefore will 
bleach considerable; but this bleaching does not in the 





Wm. Stolley. 


least injure the quality of the hay. It should be workt, 
when secured, only early in the forenoon and towards even- 
ing to prevent loss by waste of dropping leaves. 

In the second year of its growth, if hay as well as bee- 
pasture is the object in view, melilot should be cut not later 
than June 15, with a stubble from 4 to 5 inches high, and 
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after that it should be allowed to mature seed. Thus treated 
here in Nebraska, it will furnish most excellent bee-pasture 
up to the time when frost kills all vegetation, and sweet 
clover is the very last to succumb. 

For early spring pasturing of cattle, particularly milch 
cows, there is nothing better than sweet clover. I never 
knew it to bloat them, altho my cattle have pastured on it 
year after year from morning to night, when no other plant 
food was in sight, and while it was wet with dew and rain. 
Pasturing cattle on alfalfa in the same way would fre- 
quently have been with fatal results. 

While sweet clover is in no way objectionable on culti- 
vated fields and pastured lands, it is objectionable whenever 
it gets a foothold on original prairie-grass land which is to 
be utilized as hay land. By the time that our native prairie- 
grass is ready for the mower, sweet clover is gone into seed, 
the stems have become as hard as wood, and thousands of 
seeds have dropt, thus spreading gradually all over the 
grass field. Raking together the hay tends still more to 
scatter the seed broadcast over the infested land, and event- 
ually sweet clover is sure to run out ‘‘old America.”’ But, 
then, the best of us are not free from sin, and why should 
sweet clover be ! 

On public highways it is the best plant to grow, if only 
properly treated. It runs out all noxious weeds, perfumes 
the air, and feeds the bees ; and to the eye of the bee-keeper 
it looks very nice, even if it should grow 10 feet high. 

If cut about the middie or towards the end of June, 
leaving a rather high stubble, it is dwarft sufficiently in its 
growth to prevent its becoming a nuisance by growing so 
high as to cause snowdrifts in winter. 

Should a too luxurious aftergrowth follow the first cut- 
ting in June, the mower has easy work to lay everythng flat 
late in the fall. That is the way I deal with this useful 
plant. 

A public road, well and evenly seeded down with melilot, 
but the growth of it properly checkt at the proper time, is a 
thing of great beauty, and there is nothing bad about it, 
but, instead, it furnishes a bee-ranch hard to beat, because 
it will employ the bees until killing frost ends the season. 

I am advised that a very extensive sheepman about ten 
miles north of my farm has seeded down a very large tract 
of land with sweet clover for a sheep pasture. Very few 
sensible men, indeed, will nowadays say that cattle, horses 
or hogs willeat the ‘* blamed stuff,’’ for it has been proven 
too often that a// of them will. 

I very well remember the time—some 35 to 40 years ago 

when this country was still full of Indians, that their 
ponies would not eat our corn. Well, these animals soon 
learned to like it much quicker than some men will learn 
that sweet clover is a good thing, and that there is no 
serious objectionable feature about it, provided it is han- 
died as it should be handled. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am bitterly opposed to all kinds of 
monopolies, and therefore I consider it time for me to stop 
my pencil right here on this subject, so as not to monopo- 
lize too much space in your highly-valued paper. I have 
preserved every number of all the volumes of the American 
Bee Journal for over 18 years, which fact I think proves 
best my appreciation of the ‘**‘ Old Reliable.’’ May it ever 
flourish. 

Besides some other topics, I will probably have some- 
thing more to say about sweet clover later on, if agreeable. 


REPORT FOR THE SEASON OF 1898. 


It appears that the season of 1898 was not. a very 
propitious one for a great number of bee-keepers. I notice 
in glancing over the many reports in the American Bee 
Journal, that many of those who have sent a fair or good 
report attribute their success princially to sweet clover. So 
itis with me. Sweet clover as a reliable honey-yielder is 
**the queen,”’ at least here in Nebraska. 

I began the season of 1898, in May, with 22 colonies 
which I workt for extracted honey, and 5 colonies in the 
Heddon hive for comb honey, after I had sold about $80 
worth of bees. 

I obtained 2,890 pounds of extracted honey, and 375 well- 
capt 44x44 sections of comb honey—a total of 3,265 pounds. 
I increast from 22 colonies to 30, and from the 5 Heddons to 
but 6 colonies, so Iam wintering 36 colonies. 

Besides the above, I set aside for spring and June feed- 
ing 157 brood-combs, containing at least 550 pounds more of 
sealed stores, while each colony had not less than 25 pounds 
of honey to winter on. 

I winter my bees in an open shed, on the summer 
stands, in double-walled hives, all packt inside the hives. 
The bees in the Heddon hives are, summer and winter, in a 





suitable vault, which in winter is filled with dry soft-maple 
leaves. In 18 winters I have never had trouble in wintering 
my bees. 

I obtained a little over 30 pounds of the finest wax from 
the cappings rendered ina solar wax-extractor of my own 
make. 

The foregoing is my report for the season of 1898. Now, 
if I had not had sweet clover growing all around me, what 
would my honey crop have been? Indeed, very little if any 
atall. One-half of my last year’s crop, I may say, was 
pure melilot, or sweet clover honey, and my fall crop of 
darker-colored honey is intermixt with melilot and alfalfa 
so as to consist of about three-fourths of it, while about 
one-fourth is derived from wild fall bloom, making it of 
amber color and pleasant taste. 

Hall Co., Nebr., Jan. 30. 


Something About Queens and Queen-Rearing, 
BY DR. EK. GALLUP. 


S I promist to give something of my ideas about queens 
A and queen-rearing at the time thatI got up the large 

hives, here goes. 

The reader will recollect what I have said about seeing 
extra-long lived and prolific queens in large hollow logs in 
a small house built purposely for bees, in extra-large boxes, 
etc. In consequence of thisI had extra-large ideas, and in 
some way I have never yet seen any reason for changing 
those wild fancies, as some have seen fit to call them. 


Where bees take their own time and supersede a queen 
at the right season, and in a strong colony, I have invaria- 
bly had good queens. I removed a queen from one of those 
strong colonies right in the season, when it was good 
weather or swarming time, removed all unsealed larve, left 
the sealed brood and only eggs, introduced two frames of 
eggs from other queens, soI had three frames of eggs in 
different parts of the hive separated from each other. Now 
understand I had a large working-force of outside or field 
bees, anda large force of inside working bees or nurses, 
yet I went to different colonies in the middle of the day and 
took out frames of comb with the adhering nurses and 
shook them down in front of my prepared colony, from sey- 
eral different colonies, until I hada hive running over full 
of nurses, asthe nurses, having never had a flight, staid 
where they weré put, of course the old bees went back. By 
allowing them none but eggs to start queens from, I did not 
run any risk of having queens started from larvz too far 
advanced as we many times do. 

Well, the result was, I had 36 extra-largecells built, and 
saved 30 of the first lot of queens, and every one turned out 
as satisfactory alot of queens asI ever had. I was not ex- 
pecting so large a number, consequently I was not prepared 
to take care of them all: You can readily see that having 
so many nurses and strangers, as it were, from many dif- 
ferent colonies, they built large cells, and after the queens 
hatcht out there was left in each cell a quantity of royal 
jelly nearly if not quite as large as a common marrowfat 
pea. So they were reared under the very best possible con- 
ditions. That was experiment No. 1. 

After removing the first lot of cells and queens I filled 
up again to overflowing with nurses as before. The weather 
was still excellent. This time I gave four frames contain- 
ing eggs, separated from each other in different parts of 
the hive; no division-board was used, andI had 38 cells 
built. I lost some of this lotin getting them fertilized, as 
the weather turned bad. WhatI did save turned out per- 
fectly satisfactory. I then quit the bees and went.into my 
present occupation. 

I tried the experiment again in Ventura county, witha 
3-story 10-frame Langstroth hive, and reared 30 good extra 
ones the first experiment. 

I need not tell you that Iam in favor of extra-iarge 
hives and powerful colonies, both where I lived in Iowa and 
here in California, either for honey or queen-rearing. 

Orange Co., Calif. 


Some of the Insect Pests of Cuba. 
BY O. O. POPPLETON. 


N page 820 (1898), Mr. Danzenbaker asks me for infor- 
¢ mation about the drawbacks of a life in Cuba, espe- 
cially the insects found there. This is a rather peculiar 
subject to find a place in bee-literature, nor will it make the 
pleasantest of reading, yet it is important that one who 
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moves into a southern country, should know beforehand 
something about the annoyances he is sure to meet, and 
how best to lessen them as much as possible. 

There are mosquitoes in Cuba, plenty of them, but they 
are neither so many nor of so mean a disposition as those 
we have here on the East Coast of Florida. There are said 
to be a dozen different species of them in Cuba, but those I 
got acquainted with were the shyest and most cowardly 
fellows of their kind I know anything of. They never 
bothered at allin the daytime, not even in the thickest of 
brush or in creek bottoms. Always in the evening, when 
sitting on the piazza, there would be a swarm of them back 
of us, but rarely indeed would one of them venture to alight 
on us long enough to bite. The least motion of any part 
of our person would cause them to dart away to a safe dis- 
tance. The time when they trouble is after we get to bed, 
and they can trouble little or none then if one has a good, 
tight house, or uses mosquito nets over beds. Doors and 
windows of the houses must be kept screened, or nets used 
over beds the year round, and care must be taken that no 
mosquito is inside of the net, after one gets into bed. All 
such must be killed before trying to sleep. 

Iwas told that the ordinary kind of mosquitoes was 
very bad at times, close to the ocean, say within half a mile 
or so of the shore, but, taken all in all, mosquitoes were 
less of a pest in Cuba than in any other part of the South I 
have ever lived. 

By far the worst pest we found was fleas—the common, 
old-fashioned, high-jumping fellows. We found it impossi- 
ble to prevent serious annoyance from these, that is, in the 
daytime ; but we could keep quite free from them at night 
by not allowing our night-clothing to come into any con- 
tact with clothing worn in the daytime; and the more we 
kept away from any place where any kind of animals was 
kept, the less we were troubled with them. Iam told they 
can be kept away by the free use of insect powder. If I were 
going to Cuba I should take a supply along with me. 


A pest not found so farasI know in the States, is the 
Chigoe—the Negua of the Cubans. This isa flea, a jumper, 
black, and so small as to be almost invisible with the naked 
eye. These fellows burrow just under the skin, usually at 
the side of one of the toe-nails (big toe preferred), and then 
proceed to grow into a bag fullof eggs. I think that the 
abdomen of the insect itself distends as the eggs grow in 
size. I have seen them the size of a kernel of wheat. The 
first one knows of their presence is a peculiar itching, and 
an examination will show what looks like a white fester 
under the skin. A novice will open the supposed fester, 
squeeze out the eggs, and if wise drop in some kerosene to 
kill the insect and such eggs as will still remain. 

sut that is not the thing todo. Theegg-sac remaining 
in the flesh will act like any other foreign body, causing in- 
flammation and suppuration, anda good deal of pain and 
soreness for a few days. The right thing to do is to take a 
pin, and by being very careful, separate the entire egg-sac, 
without breaking it, from the flesh. This is not a sore or 
painful operation to do, but requires slow, careful work, 
and, if rightly done, leaves no bad effects except a bother- 
some itching for a day or two. I had only four of these fel- 
lows to wrestle with during the two years I wasin Cuba, 
and my wife had two; but the natives, who went nearly or 
quite barefoot, were troubled very much, especially those 
who had much to do around where stock was kept. 


There are a great many scorpions there—more and very 
much larger than we have here in Florida. Empty hives 
are fayorite places for them. It was of daily occurrence to 
kill one or more, but it is rare to be stung by them. I have 
been stung only once while in Cuba, and once here in Flor- 
ida. The sting is a little more severe than is a bee-sting, 
but not much. I think the scorpions found in America are 
much less venomous than are the Asiatic and African 
species, 

There are said to be no venomous snakes in Cuba, and 
not many of any kind. Guess St. Patrick must have made 
a brief visit to the island some time or other, as almost all 
other tropical countries are infested with poisonous ser- 
pents. 

I neither saw nor heard anything of either sandflies or 
bedbugs while in Cuba. These last are found in several of 
our own Southern States, and are a genuine nuisance, in- 
deed, altho they use few persons as badly as they seem to 
have done Mr. Danzenbaker. The remedy he gives for 
them is probably good, but not so readily applied as one we 
use. Itis simply to anoint the lumps caused by them as 
“oon as one feels them, with a preparation called ‘* The 
Magic Mosquito Bite Cureand Insect Exterminator.” This 
preparation has no offensive odor, and seems to both kill 





the insects and allay the itching and discomfort caused by 
their bite ; and is much the best remedy I have ever found 
for any kind of insect bites. It is quite cheap, costing 20 
cents per pint, or $1.00 per gallon. It is claimed to bea 
perfect destroyer of certain insects that sometimes infest 
houses, but I cannot say as to that from actual use. 


Mr. D. misunderstood what I said about foul brood in 
Cuba. I said, ‘‘ There was none while I was there ;’’ but I 
learn through the papers there has been some there since 
then. I try, asa rule, to write only what has come under 
my own observation, leaving othersto tell what they have 
seen. Dade Co., Fla. 


cs 
COMB HONEY VS. EXTRACTED. 


Those Proposed Experiments for Comparative 
Yields. 


BY R. C. AIKIN,. 


N the preceding article (see page 67) 1 treated of a plan 
to secure a comparative test to find the difference in 
yield between comb and extracted honey, conditions 

equal save that the comb-honey colony builds its comb 
while that for extracted to have combs ready-made. I now 
continue the discussion. 

The experimenter having followed my plan of manage- 
ment up to the harvest, should have every colony very 
nearly equal in bees, age of bees, and amount of brood in 
all stages. Having attained this, and the honey-flow on, I 
recommend to unqueen whete the flow is confined to one 
short season, and so control all swarming (for unqueening 
method see a later article), and if two flows, ora very long 
one, to cause all to swarm at same time. 

As to management when they do swarm, if all swarm it 
matters but little what method is pursued so long as all are 
treated alike. I think, however, that more accurate results 
will be obtained if the working force be kept together, say 
by hiving on the old stand and setting the old colony some- 
where near to be later removed to a new location, thus add- 
ing to the swarm all bees that can possibly be spared from 
the old one, expecting nothing more of the old oné but to 
fill the brood-chamber and be ready for winter. 

As to whether they be hived on starters, full sheets of 
foundation, or fully built combs in the brood-chamber, I 
should prefer first full sheets, and, second, starters. It will 
be necessary to use queen-excluding honey-boards, espe- 
cially on the extracted-honey colony when full combs are 
above and starters of foundation below, else the brood-nest 
would be establisht in the extracting-combs. It would be 
unwise to put ready-made extracting-combs on at the same 
time a swarm is hived on starters or foundation, because the 
bees would so largely take to the extracting-combs as pos- 
sibly to refuse to build in the brood-chamber. First let the 
swarm get started in the brood-chamber, and, started there, 
put on the extracting-combs. The extra may be put on at 
once if zinc is used and combs below. 

Let no colony suffer for room. Weigh off the surplus 
from each hive, and keep the amount in the colony record. 
When the flow is over, and all surplus off, weigh each hive 
to determine the amount of honey in the brood-chambers. 
Do not forget to find out the amount of honey in the drood- 
combs. It is almostan invariable rule, that more honey is 
stored in brood-combs of section-honey colonies than in 
those run for extracted. The rapidity (freeness) of the flow 
and strength of the colony have to do with this, and it is no 
uncommon thing for a section-honey colony to have its 
brood-combs pack? almost full of honey, and very little 
brood,.and along side of itan extracted-honey colony hav- 
ing very much brood, and what honey-combs are in the 
brood-chamber not well filled. Brethren, thereby hangs a 
tale—so be sure to find out how much honey is in the brood- 
chambers. 

OTHER EXPERIMENTS. 


There is another way to accomplish something definite, 
and by a method that requires few bees and less time, but 
requires bees from one location to another. Here is how I 
expect to to work it: 

I shall make a box largely of wire-cloth, say with ends 
and two sides wood, the other two sides to be of wire-cloth. 
One end of this will have a hole into which I can inserta 
large funnel, one large enough thatI can shake brood- 
frames over it and thus box the bees shaken off, by having 
them slide down through it into the cage. In this way I will 
draw bees from strong colonies at an out-yard, bring these 
bees home, thoroughly mix them and weigh out equal 
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quantities and put intotwo sets of prepared hives, supply- 
ing each of these new colonies with queens hived right in 
with them. The bees being caged and hauled home in the 
wagon, and without queen or brood, would be ready to ac- 
cept almost any queen. To make things more sure I would 
feed them all the diluted honey (sweetened water) they 
would take, then the last thing before weighing out the 
divisions, give them a good mixing, then just let the queen 
run in with them. 

The object in this thorough mixing is to get the bees of 
different colonies and bees of different ages all one con- 
glomerate mass, all with sacs full, then to weigh out and 
divide would result in colonies that I snow are alike. Bees 
thus handled and hived in the evening would be ready for 
business the next day, and start out very much as a swarm 
does. I consider such ‘‘swarms’’ very much less likely to 
attempt absconding than natural ones, yet, to make sure, I 
would clip the queens. They must also be considerable dis- 
tance from each other—far enough so that during the night 
they will not hear each other call, and pass from one hive 
to another. 


Previous to bringing in these bees I shall prepare the 
hives they are to occupy. Four brood-chambers will be 
provided with one or two dry brood-combs, the rest of the 
space being filled with frames with starters or full sheets 
of foundation. I would use (at least I think I would) six 
frames Langstroth size or equivalent, filling the rest of the 
chamber with dummies. 

On two of these hives I would put sections and full 
sheets of foundation, on the other two put ready-made ex- 
tracting-combs. An excluder must be under the extracting- 
combs. The ready-made combs, by relieving the brood- 
chamber, willallow the colonies under them to rear more 
brood than those with sections, and to allow the queen to 
use the extracting-combs for breeding would still further 
unequalize the colonies. 

I will also prepare four more hives, two to have starters 
only, both above and below, the other two to have complete 
combs throughout. It may be necessary to keep the supers 
off this second four hives till work has been begun in the 
brood-chamber. 


There is one common difficulty with all these plans 
the unequal breeding. There would naturally be more 
brood in those hives having the most comb to start with. 
This could be overcome in a large measure by hiving with 
virgin queens just hatcht; thus the entire lot would be 
without brood for about eight or nine days, at which time 
breeding would come along more nearly equalin the vari- 
ous colonies. 


As usually is the case, however, in getting out of one 
difficulty we get into another. To hive these swarms with 
virgin queens, they are notso likely to settle down and get 
regularly to work, and some of the queens are likely to be 
lost while mating. If all would stay by their hives and no 
queens be lost, the use of virgin queens would be much the 
more accurate or trustworthy test. 


This would use eight colonies in the experiment. 
bees used would be very like new swarms—are forced 
swarms—yet all are as alike as can be—four brood-cham- 
bers just alike, all having one or two brood-combs apiece to 
form a brood-nest at once. Twoof the four must work in 
sections, and the other two be given unlimited storage- 
comb, thus making a direct test as to which will store the 
most. 

Of the second division of four colonies, two must build 
all comb in both brood and surplus chambers, the other two 
to have full sets of combs throughout so they do not have 
to build any comb. This second four hives being very op- 
posites—two to build all needed comb, and two to have no 
comb-building whatever—ought to show quite conclusively 
the advantage, if any, in relieving a colony from comb- 
building. 


The 


However, to avoid the difficulty of the ones with combs 
getting a great mass of brood in excess of those having to 
build, it is essential that one of two methods be followed. 
They may be given virgin queens as before mentioned, or, 
instead, they may each be given a comb containing just a 
very little brood, but no queen given. If given virgin 
queens they would begin to have brood in ten days, but if 
given only a little brood to start with, they would be 20 to 
25 days in getting new brood started—time to 


pass over 
quite a honey-flow. 


These methods would eliminate the swarming problem, 
and surely would give trustworthy data. How many will 
try it and report ? Larimer Co., Colo. 
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The “ Old Reliable”’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By “ COGITATOR.” 
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‘*CLIMBIN’ UP DEM ‘GOLDEN’ STAIRS.”’ 


OGITATOR doesn’t deliberately want to ‘‘ blow cold” 
-P on Comrade Golden’s side climb-ways (page 33), but the 
impression produced on his mind is that they call for 
too much carpenter work to secure a very moderate advan- 
tage. The trouble with him is that he doesn’t believe bees 
carry honey upstairs exactly as good little boys carry up 
stovewood. Hecogitates that usually a number of hours 
pass before the nectar is put into the cells at all. Probably 
under pressure of a rapid flow a good dealis put into the 
cells temporarily, to be taken out again later. 


BEES THAT ‘‘SMELL’’ THEIR KEEPER. 
I rather think Mr. Whitney is running things to ex- 
tremes a little (on page 36), in claiming that bees know their 
keeper by sense of smell. It is not ¢mpossible, however; 
and in cases where bees are handled very often it is prob- 
able enough. Ican heartily agree with him (and the rest 
of the minority) that there is no need to abjure ordinary 
dark or black clothing when going among bees. If you 
want to dress in white, like an oriental sahib, why do so; 
but you don’t have to at all. Color may make some differ- 
ence, 
MANY-HUED CLEOME HONEY. 
See the Colorado convention (page 36) for an example 
of how provoking personal experiences can be when one 
wants the exact facts. On the question as to what is the 
color of the honey from cleome (Rocky Mountain bee-plant), 
some said it was green; others are referred to as calling it 
purple. Mrs. Booth, you will see, stoutly averred that she 
never got either green or purple honey, and yet lived in the 
midst of miles of cleome. 
If cleome has such sharp little spikes on its blossoms as 
habitually tear bee’s wings all into fringe, and if bees at 
work on it die prematurely, we shall not be anxious to have 
the plant spread in our direction. 


SALTING BEES—STARTING RIGHT—-RHEUMATIC HOSS. 


What an ingenious and easy way of salting bees J. E. 
Lyon gives on page 37! Just a little salt water on the 
alighting-board. Some soaks in, and soon all dries up; but 
the salt is there, against the bees want it, in a shape that it 
cannot readily get away. 

He’ll have to wait a hundred years yet—that brother at 
the convention who wanted to start right, and avoid all 
changing of fixtures and methods. 

Kight-frame hives and rheumatism go together in span, 
it seems from page 38. ”*Tator would leave the stable door 
unlockt for somebody to steal that off hoss. 

PREDICTING NEXT YEAR’S CROP. 

Good plan for us to watch out and seeif ‘‘ Iowa” (on 
page 39) is correct, or somewhere near correct, in his sur- 
mises. Bad for white clover, and no crop next season, if 
the fall freeze-up comes when the ground is dry. Good crop 
assured if the soil is well wet clear down before freezing. 
Some one will remark that we won’t be able to do anything 
about it. Hardly correct; to be able to predict next year’s 
crop will lead to considerable doing about it. 


INDECENCY IN EXTRACTING-MANAGEMENT. 


Surprising, and not altogether pleasant to hear, that so 
old and excellent a bee-man as Oliver Foster lets his ex- 
tracting colonies have brood in every story (five stories 
sometimes). Very likely he thinks fe is maintaining de- 
cency in extractting, but one-half the brethren will not, if 
queens have the run of the extracting-combs. Every few 
minutes filthy little dabs of larve and larval food will fly 
out into that honey which we desire normally-minded folks 
to buy and eat as nice and dainty; but which they wouldn't 
touch with a pole if they knew the facts. Mr. Rauchfuss 
promptly reminded the convention that a peculiar thin 
honey or feed, not fit for extracting (to say the very least) 
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is usually stored more or less right next to young brood. 
This stuff, which cannot be shut out, if we allow queens in 
the extracting-chambers, presumably contains the matter 
bees pick up about hog-pens and privies. Can we afford to 
let public indignation hang over our heads like the sword of 
Damocles—hung by a single hair ? 


HONEY-SELLING MADE SWEETER BY RELIGION. 


Perhaps you noticed that E. T. Abbott (on page 43) says 
for us not to talk religion when retailing honey. I hardly 
think Mr. A. meant that asa fling of contempt for everyday 
religion. In fact, few things are meaner than sanctimo- 
nious talk for the purpose of convincing a stranger that he 
may confide in your honesty—and truthfulness. This 
rather common meanness is foolishness as well; for it 
usually increases suspicion instead of allayingit. Also re- 
ligious disputes might waste time, and do harm instead of 
good. But surely a word of Christ after business is disposed 
of is not a thing to object to. And then there’s the familiar 
honey-seller and the old customer, mutually knowing each 
other perfectly well, what earthly use is there of restrain- 
ing conversation on the best-beloved topic of all—providing 
it is to both the best-beloved topic? And when one or the 
other says heartily, ‘‘ Let us pray together before we part ”’ 

are you sure, Mr. Abbott, that you could preach a sermon 
that would do half as much good ? 


FIGHTING BEE-MOTH WITH ASPIC. 

If aspic (page 42, par. 8) is materially better than sul- 
fur to fight the bee-moth with, we shall be wanting to 
know what aspic is, and what it costs. Killing an exten- 
sive lot of larvze with sulfur is a difficult job. 


A LONESOME COMMISSION-MAN. 


The only honest commission-man in Chicago, eh ? 
Please don’t publish his name. If the public knew of him 
he couldn’t possibly do justice to the business that would 
come—and then the dear people would denounce him as a 
rogue. (See page 45.) 

BEES HUNG UP IN STRINGLETS. 

That frame of bees building comb (on the first page of 
Jan. 26) is very lifelike indeed; but for the benefit of be- 
ginners one may point out two things which are not nor- 
mal. Comb that bees are at work upon is all covered up 
out of sight. A slight puff of smoke, or some other means, 
has been used to get this little comb partly in view. The 
same cause also has made some of the bees that still cling 
to the comb stick their heads into the cells—as they were 
not doing probably when undisturbed in the hive. 

“What in the world are they doing, hung all up in 
strings so ?”’ is the question that perennially springs to the 
lips of spectators. And, as the books and papers seldom or 
never give any answer, ’Tator will take pity on you and tell 
you. They are not doing anything. They are just waiting 
for the forces of Nature, which are within their bodies, to do 
the work. And the work is secreting little flakes of wax 
(six for each bee), and at times ripening some honey also. 


ANOTHER NON-EXISTENT FACT. 
Do extra-strong colonies lose bees proportionally faster 
in spring than medium ones? If it is a fact, then Mr. 
Davenport’s reasons for it (on page 50) seem sensible. (Bees 
of the latter all have to stay at home cold days, while from 
the former they fly, and many perish.) But let us not add 
another non-existing fact, to be accounted for, to our pre- 
vious long list. 
AMOUNT OF FRAMES TO PREVENT SWARMING. 


_And Mr. Davenport gives us a cogitation-provoking 
estimate on a matter concerning which we have few or no 
previous estimates. Of good comb, well placed, 24 frames 
the amount needed to make sure a colony will not swarm. 
As an opener, to start an investigation, this is serviceable. 


‘YOUNG QUEEN WITH THE PRIME SWARM.S 
Comrade Mead’s case of a young queen that went with 


a prime swarm, and left the old queen behind, is interest- 
ing, and seemingly genuine. (Page 51.) 


DIFFERENCE IN FRONTING EAST OR SOUTHEAST. 


On page 52, I respectfully object to Dr. Miller’s answer 
of no difference between east fronting and southeast. We 
have to pay for, in shortened life and labor of our bees, all 
distressing experiences which they are subjected to—at 
least so "Tator thinks. A southeast fronting, when bees 
are hanging out, roasts the bees from 12 to 2 on torrid days, 
when in hives with an east facing there would be comfort 
at those hours. Of course this is not a great thing; but 





where it is just as cheap to save a trifle as it is to waste, we 
do ill to bluff the youngsters out of the right path, with our 
veteran air of ‘‘ don’t-care-a-continental.”’ 


SNOW AT HIVE-ENTRANCES—DEAD BEES IN WINTER. 


Cogitator would start two conundrums on F. A. Snell’s 
article (on page 51). Are we quite sure that a few inches of 
fresh light snow at the entrance is not a benefit—that is, so 
long as it does not get solid? Again, if all the bottom ex- 
cept the entrance were three inches deep with dry dead bees 
(brought from elsewhere), wouldn’t that be a benefit to the 
colony ? and can we get dead bees out in winter without 
doing decided mischief in several ways ? 

BEES TAKE NOTHING FOR GRANTED. 

That was an interesting fact contributed by Prof. 
Gillette (page 54), that bees before adding to drawn founda- 
tion first nibble it all over, so much that its thickness is 
one-sixth less at that stage than when first put in. Not 
much inclined to take things for granted, are our bees. 


FOUNDATION CONTRAST NEARLY A KNOCK-OUT. 


And the final contrast is curious between ordinary 
foundation and drawn foundation. Bees reduce the base 
weight of the former from 22 to 46 percent. They increase 
the weight of the latter by 67 percent, mainly with wads of 
wax stuck in the corners in the effort to get the shape of 
the bottom more to their mind. The Professor would call 
the result, on the whole, favorable to drawn foundation 
but the ’Tator, he would call it nearly a knock-out, so far as 
last year’s samples go. Just let’s wait for the samples of 
1899. COGITATOR. 

















Proceedings of the Colorado State Bee-Keevers’ 
Convention. 


(CONTRIBUTED BY THE SECRETARY.) 
(Continued from page 103.) 


AMOUNT OF STORES FOR WINTERING. 


QvuEsTION—About what amount of honey should a col- 
ony of bees have, to go into wintering quarters with ? 
Mr. Adams—F rom 20 to 25 pounds, if in an 8-frame hive. 


SPRING FEEDING—SEPARATING SWARMS. 

QuUESTION—Do you advise spring feeding ? 

It was suggested that it might pay in certain localities 
where fruit-bloom had started extensive brood-rearing, and 
a lull might otherwise ensue. Where there is no fruit- 
bloom, and sufficient stores are in the hive, bees will ordi- 
narily build up without feeding. Pres. Aikin suggested 
that the bees be stimulated by extracting the combs, so that 
they will move the honey. 

“QuESTION—What is the best method of separating 
swarms if several or more should go together while swarm- 
ing ? 

Mr. Whipple—Shake them on a sheet, and let them run 
in both hives. 

A Member—Scoop some into each hive. 

Mr. Elliott—I had read of a plan of having a long box 
with frames in it suspended crosswise, into which the bees 
are allowed to run, when they will separate of their own 
accord. I have tried it, and while it does not work in all 
cases, it does in a good many. 

SEVERAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

QvuEsTION—Is it best to keep hives for wintering close 
to the ground, or two or three inches higher ? 

Mr. Honnett—I would advise the higher space, so that 
mice cannot get in. 

Pres. Aikin—They should be high enough for the air to 
circulate freely, and so that an ordinary snow will not pile 
up about them. 


SWEET CLOVER ON WASTE LAND. 
QvuESTION—Is there a law requiring sweet clover to be 
destroyed on waste land ? 
It was replied that a law including noxious weeds had 
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been past some years ago, but not enforced, and that the 
law was probably intended to cover sweet clover. 
QUESTION—Suppose my neighbor takes a full case or 
two from a foul-broody colony, shall he be told it cannot be 
sold ? 
Pres. Aikin read Sec. 8 of the foul brood law, which 
forbids under penalty the sale of such honey. 


HONEY LEAFLETS-—-CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


A little discussion then took place on the propriety of 
purchasing a quantity of honey leaflets, printed with the 
Association’s name, for the use of its members. The idea 
was favored, and the suggestion made that each member 
could in addition stamp the leaflets he used with his own 
name. 

The committee on Constitution and By-Laws (J. B. 
Adams, D. A. McLean, and Ben Honnett) made the follow- 
ing report : 

‘*Your committee would respectfully report that after 
examining briefly the constitution we find that many im- 
portant matters in it require revision, and require more 
time than is now at our disposal, and we would recommend 
that a committee be appointed to do this work and report at 
our spring meeting.’’ 

In accordance therewith, the following committee was 
appointed: J. B. Adams, A. F. Foster, and M. A. Gill. 


GRADING OF COMB HONEY. 


The report of the committee on grading, consisting of 
W. L. Porter, J. E. Lyon, Walter Martin, M. A. Gill, and 
R. H. Rhodes, was read and adopted. The Secretary re- 
quested the reporter to reword portions of it, so as to make 
it clear without altering the meaning, and in its revised 
form it stands thus: 

No. 1.—-Sections to be well-filled, honey and comb white, comb not to 
project beyond wood, wood to be well cleaned; cases to weigh not less 
than 21 pounds net per case of 24 sections, but cases in lots must average 
22 pounds net. 


No. 2.—Includes all amber honey, and all white honey not included in 


No. 1; to be fairly well sealed, and not weigh less than 18 pounds net per 
case of 24 sections. 
CULLs.—All cull honey shall be sold in the home market. 


After the report Mr. Porter exhibited the honey which 
had been graded by the committee in arriving at their con- 
clusions, setting each section up in turn, so as to be an ob- 
ject lesson in grading. 

A section was then handed around which the committee 
could not agree upon, and a vote taken on its grading. 
Twenty-eight voted that it should go into the first grade, 
and ten that it should go into the second. ‘The comb was 
white, straight, and well filled; but on one side, at the bot- 
tom, all of the first row of ceils was empty, all but a few of 
the second row, five of the third, and one of the fourth. 
The trend of the ensuing discussion was in favor of calling 
it a second-grade section. It was urged that only a few 
cells were empty ; but the replies were made that then it 
could not be called well capt, that it is hard to establish 
rules after going beyond one row of cells, and that another 
section, which was exhibited as undoubtedly a second- 
grade section, had no greater number of empty cells, only 
these were differently arranged, so as to form a patch, and 
thus be more apparent. 

A double-tier case faced with nice white sections, with 
all varieties of No. 2and cull honey behind the facers, was 
next exhibited, and created much merriment. It was markt 
**From the Rocky Mountain Apiary of Michael Snider, 
of Rocky Canyon, Colo.’’ Probably but few present rea- 
lized that it wasa hoax, having been prepared by one or two 
members as an awful example of faced honey; but as such 
honey has actually been put on the market, it was no ex- 
aggeration. 

Mr. Pease—I don’t see why No. 1 should correspond to 
Eastern fancy, if we sell to Eastern markets. 

Pres. Aikin—My idea of proper grading is No. 1, No. 2, 
and culls. 

F. Rauchfuss—The Washington grading cannot be 
lived up to. Its fancy grade requires the wood to be un- 
soiled, and its No. 1 grade that the combs shall be uneven 
or crooked, or otherwise defective. Now, here is a section 
with the wood just a little soiled, and the comb perfectly 
straight, completely capt and white. It is not fancy; it is 
not No.1. What is it? 

Mr. Pease—Wouldn’t the limit of 18 pounds for No. 2 
allow pretty light honey ? 

H. Rauchfuss—Good honey may be light. 

F. Rauchfuss—Words do not speak plainly enough. A 
good many members are absent. The only way better than 





a description is to have representative combs of each 
grade photographt, and send the photograph to a bee-paper, 
Mr. Carlzen—We have honey that is better than that. 
F. Rauchfuss—Then people will get something a little 
better than they ask for, and there will be no complaints. 
By a vote of the convention, the committee were in- 
structed to have a photograph made of representative sec- 
tions of each grade. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES—RESOLUTIONS. 


Officers for the ensuing year were then elected, as fol- 
lows: President, R. C. Aikin, of Loveland; Vice-Presi- 
dent, D. A. McLean, of Fort Collins; Secretary, Frank 
Rauchfuss, of Elyria; Treasurer, Mrs. R. H. Rhodes, of 
Arvada; Member of Executive Committee, W. L. Porter of 
Denver. 

On motion of Mr. Gill, a committee of three, consisting 
of M.-A. Gill, A. F. Foster, and D. A. McLean, were ap- 
pointed to draft a vote of thanks to the Secretary for his 
services, and send the same to the bee-papers. 

Other committees were appointed as follows: LEGIsia- 
TION—L,. Booth, Senator Swink, Col. Whipple, E. Milleson. 
EXHIBITs—W. L. Porter, M. A. Gill, C. B. Elliott. Svwup- 
PLIES—Walter Martin, J. N. Pease, Philip Large. 

Resolutions of thanks to Prof. Gillette were adopted for 
his lecture on foundation, to the Board of Capitol Managers 
for the use of the room, to the officers for their efficient 
work, and to the reporter; and other resolutions, also of- 
fered by the Committee on Resolutions, that the Association 
should feel grateful for the unwonted attendance and inter- 
est manifested, and for the harmony and mutual feeling be- 
tween the members, and that the bee-inspectors should be 
ably sustained by the members of the Association in eradi- 
cating foul brood, were further adopted. 

The convention then adjourned, subject to the call of 
the Executive Committee. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, III, 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. 








Seed of Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant. 


Where can I get seed of the Rocky Mountain bee-plant? 
AMATEUR. 
ANSWER.—The seed-houses ought to be able to furnishit. 
Write to some of the seed advertisers in this journal. 





Small and Large Hives—Queen’s Laying. 


1. Referring to the controversy in the Bee Journal 
about small and large size hives, and what a queen is capa- 
ble of producing in eggs, I would like you to tell which is 
the more profitable, to give 10 frames to a queen capable of 
filling them with eggs, or 8 frames ? 

2. If this queen can keep 8 frames full for four years, 
would she be worn out in two years on 10 frames ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWERS.—1. That might depend somewhat on circum- 
stances. As a general rule it might be better to let her have 
the 10 frames. 

2. I don’t believe she would, nor in three years. 


Using Sections with Drawn Comb. 





Which is best, to put on drawn sections of last year, 
without cutting them down some, or cut them down, and to 
what depth ? They have never had honey in them. 

SouTH ALABAMA. 

ANSWER.—In yery rare cases the comb of drawn sec- 
tions may be so thick that it needs cutting down so tie 
comb will not touch the separator. Generally, however, the 
only reason for cutting down or leveling sections is because 
the edges of the cells are soiled or discolored to a greater °F 
less depth. If the sections are of the ordinary kind, with 
insets, lay a straight-edge across the section and see how 
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near to it the comb comes. If there is a space of about \- 
inch between the strdight-edge and the comb, and if the 
comb is nice, white and clean, then it doesn’t need cutting 
down atall. If the edge of the comb is soiled, cut away all 
the soiled part, and no more. You say your drawn combs 
never had any honey in them. In that case the cells are not 
more than 4 or % inch deep, and unless they have been left 
on the hive a long time when not needed, they will be clean 
and not need any cutting down atall. If they are soiled 
enough to need any part cut away, it’s very likely they are 
soiled clear to the septum and only fit to melt into wax. 
> ©-___ 


Bees Affected with the Diarrhea. 


I put my bees in the cellar and two of the colonies are 
affected with diarrhea. I have put them all outside now. 
What must I do for those that have the diarrhez ? 

MONTANA. 

ANSWER.—There isn’t much you can do for them unless 
youcan give them a good warming up. Perhaps you can 
in some way heat your cellar fora short time. But better 
do it at night, for if they get stirred up thoroughly and the 
least ray of light gets in you may have trouble. If you heat 
the cellar to60 degrees or more, the bees will become greatly 
excited and will run all over the hives, but by the next 
morning they will be all quiet. To set them out when it is 
too cold for them to fly will only make matters worse. 
Better keep them where they are, and hope for a warm day. 


oo 


Using Musty Hives-Full Foundation Sheets. 


1. I have two old hives that I would like to use, but they 
have a musty smell and I am afraid bees will not stay in 
them. What can I dotothe hives that will remove the 
smell ? 

2. Do you advise using full sheets of foundation in 
frames that will not last more than five or six years ? 

VIRGINIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. If the hives are without any top fast to 
them, and if your hives with bees in them have loose bot- 
toms, then put one of these old hives under a strong colony 
as soon as bees begin to fly in the spring, and by the time 
you want to use it the bees will have it all sweet and nice. 
If your hives will not admit of that, take the frames of comb 
out of the hive and let the hive stand a few weeks out in 
the sun and rain. If you want to make a shorter job of it, 
wet the inside of the hive pretty thoroughly with kerosene 
and set fire toit. Or you may scald and scrub the hive. 
The combs will still be musty, and you can get the bees to 
clean them by putting one or more at a time in one of the 
hives with bees. 

2. I rather think it would pay to use full sheets of foun- 
dation even if the combs lasted only two or three years. 

Now it’s my turn to ask you a question. What’s the 
matter with your frames that they’ll last only 5 or 6 years ? 


Te ee 


Colonies Suffering for Air. 


Iam wintering 17 colonies in one end of a hen-house 
which is partitioned off to about the right size. I left about 
one inch entrance, and when I scraped the dead bees out 
from the bottom-board, I noticed an unpleasant odor, as of 
decaying matter, in some of them. The hive-bottoms are 
quite damp inside, also, and the bees inside do not carry 
the dead ones out. Can Ido anything for them? Should 
they have fresh air ? 

2. What do you think of putting those colonies out early 
and packing them? If all right, when would you do this ? 

3. There are some rats and mice in the room with the 
bees. Do you think they willdo harm? If so, how can I 
get rid of them ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. You do not plainly say so, but as nearly 
as Ican make out, the bees have no chance to fly out even 
ifa warm day should come. That’sa bad job. From your 
description the bees are suffering for air. Instead of that 
l-inch entrance, open up the entrance the whole width of 
the hive and clean out the dead bees, doing it quietly to dis- 
turb the bees as little as possible. 

2. Very likely it might be a good plan to do so the first 
day the thermometer goes up to 50 degrees with the sun 
shining. Even at 45 degrees it might do if it is still. You 
can take one colony out and see if they fly well before 
taking out the others. But if it’s up to 50 degrees and not 
too windy, the sooner all are out the better. After they 





have a flight you can pack them, and it might be a good 
plan to take part in the cellar and see which do best. 

3. Yes, rats and mice will destroy the combs badly and 
eat both honey and bees. You should have closed the en- 
trances with wire-cloth having about three meshes to the 
inch. That would have kept the mice out. It will do some 
good to screen them now, for the mice will do more harm to 
be allowed free run than to be confined in the hives. 





Swarming and Double Brood-Chambers. 


1. Can you prevent swarming by the use of two 8-frame 
hives for a brood-chamber, taking one away at the approach 
of the honey harvest? If not, what percent cast swarms ? 

2. By what method, if any, do you control swarming 
other than the double brood-chamber system ? 

3. What numbers of frames does a colony fill with brood 
up to the honey harvest with the double brood-chamber 
system ? IowA. 

ANSWERS.—1. No, indeed. About the same number 
will swarm as if you had used only one story from the be- 
ginning, say about 100 percent in a good season. 

2. Like a good many others, I’m feeling around in the 
dark after some satisfactory system, but not sure of any- 
thing. Sometimes you can prevent swarming by cutting 
out queen-cells, but you can’t depend on it, and it’s too 
much trouble. If you can re-queen your colony with a 
young queen reared in the same hive, it is possible you will 
have no swarming; but how to do that satisfactorily is the 
question. 

3. From 6 to 12, counting the frame with the usual 
border about the brood. 


—____ 9 


Foundation in Brood-Frames. 


1. Does your split bottom-bar work all right ? 

2. Do you let the foundation come down between the 
bars ? and will the bees not stick it fast and bulge the foun- 
dation when it stretches ? 

3. If you prevent stretching with your sticks, why is 
not a solid bottom-bar just as good, and let the foundation 
come down to the bar? SoutH DAKOTA. 

ANSWERS.—1. Yes, indeed. 

2. The foundation comes down between the two parts 
of the bottom-bar. The bees don’t stick it fast too soon, 
for it’s held fast before the bees get it. The foundation 
doesn’t bulge because it doesn’t stretch. The little sticks 
prevent stretching. 

3. A solid bottom-bar is just as good, if you cement the 
foundation fast to the bottom-bar. But if the foundation is 
at all loose from the bottom-bar, the bees will be sure to 
gnaw away more or less of it and have passages between 
the comb and bottom-bar. Even if fastened solid they’ll 
sometimes do that. Putting the foundation between two 
parts of the bottom-bar is rather easier and surer than ce- 
menting with melted wax. Besides, you’re sure of having 
the foundation exactly in the middle. 
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Temper, Hardiness and Beauty of Bees- Re-Queening 
Comb from Black Bees. 





1. Which is the gentler in disposition, leather-colored 
or five-banded Italians? 

2. Are the golden Italian bees as hardy as the banded ? 

3. Which is the handsomer, the three or five banded ? 

4. What will be the price of queens in April? I want 
to re-queen. 

5. Will the comb from a black colony do for Italian 
bees ? I mean will the cells be large enough? MKANSAs. 


ANSWERS.—1. According to reports there is a good deal 
of variation among the five-banders, some of them being 
cross, while others are as gentle as the leather-colored, if 
not more so. The leather-colored are almost uniformly 
gentle. 

2. Probably Italians having more than three bands are 
not alike with respect to hardiness, some of them being re- 
ported as not so hardy as the three-banders. Others may be 
just as hardy. 

3. That’s a matter of taste. To me the five-banders are 
much handsomer, and likely most would agree in that view. 

4. Probably about the same as other years, from 4% to % 
higher than in June or later. Don’t you think it will be 
pretty early to re-queen in April ? 


- 


5. Yes, they are used indiscriminately. 
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NoteE—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “‘e” af- 
fects a preceding sound. 








The Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 
third quarterly meeting Thursday, March 2, at the Briggs 
House, northeast corner of Randolph St. and Fifth Ave. Of 
course every bee-keeper is invited to be present, especially 
those in this (Cook) county. 





Sweet Clover.._Mr. Wm. Stolley’s article on the sow- 
ing and growing of sweet clover will be found in this issue. 
Read carefully all he says about it, for he has had long and 
extensive experience with it, both as a food for farm stock 
and as a honey-producer. We can supply the seed of sweet 
clover promptly, as shown by the advertisement on page 
123 of this number. 








The «+ Feeling ’’ Regarding Apis Dorsata.—The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper says : 

‘The American Bee Journal says, ‘Apis dorsata is 
strongly championed by the American Bee- -Keeper. Since 


those who oppose it say that it cannot prosper in this land, 
why need there be any feeling about its introduction ?’ ”’ 


The reply to this shows that the American Bee-Keeper 
understood the item as an argument against any attempt 
at the introduction of said bee. Editor Hill, you have 
clearly misunderstood the drift of the item—a misunder- 
standing that is entirely pardonable. You understood it to 
mean ‘‘ feeling ’’ on the part of those who desire its intro- 
duction, in which meaning there would be littk sense and 
less argument. But please look at it in the way in which it 
was really meant, and you will probably see both sense 
and argument. The meaning was that there need be no 





‘feeling ’’ on the part of those who opposed its introduc- 
tion, and the argument might be paraphrased after this 
style, by those who were not trying to be careful of the 
‘feelings ’’ of the opposers : 

‘Say, you fellows that are raising such a howl against 
introducing Apis dorsata, what under the sun is the sense 
init? Yousay it cannot prosper here, will die off right 
away if brought here, and if it is brought here only to die 
right away, what harm can that do vou? Where is the 
sense in your showing so much ‘ feeling’ about it ?”’ 








Lost Numbers of the Bee Journal are being reported as 
never before—so it seems to us. We can’t understand it, 
for we have mailed them regularly every Wednesday even- 
ing for years. It must be the cause of the many losses lies 
with the post-office—after the papers leave our hands. We 
are glad to replace all lost copies, if only they are reported 
promptly. Weare extremely careful to mail the paper to 
every subscriber, and if they don’t get it, we attach no 
blame to ourselves. Of course we regret the non-appear- 
ance, but can only offer to mail them again when so re- 
quested, and before the edition is exhausted. 





The National Bee-Keepers’ Union.—-We have received 
the following report of the recent election results, from 
General Manager Newman : 

NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 


To THE MEMBERS :—As many have requested copies of 
the report of the judges of election as soon as it is made, 
this is sent for information : 

Sawn FRANcISCO, CALIPF., Feb. 8, 1899. 
We, the Committe € appointed by the Advisory Board of the National 
Bee-Ke epe rs’ Union to count the ballots cast for the various candidates 
for the year 1899, submit the following, to-wit : 
Total number of votes cast 76. : 
For PRESIDENT—R. L. Taylor receives 44, G. M. Doolittle 16, scat- 
tering 14. g 
For VICE- PRE SIDENTS—C. C. Mille r 50, G. M. Doolittle 41, A. I. Root 
Eugene Secor 27, C. P. Dadant 27, A. J. Cook 27 J. M. Hambaugh 10, 
r Done - Benton 9, Chas. Dadant 9, E. R. Root 9, scattering 68. : 
For GENERAL MANAGER, SECRETARY AND TREASURER—Thomas G. 
Newman received 71, scattering 5. W. A. PRYAL, in aan 
F. N. Bracxman, ( “Ommittee. 

As the Hon. R. L. Taylor and Prof. A. J. Cook posi- 
tively decline to accept any office, the following, having re- 
ceived the highest number of votes, are declared duly 
elected: G.M. Doolittle, President ; Dr. C. C. Miller, A. I. 
Root, Eugene Secor, C. P. Dadantand J. M. Hambaugh, 
Vice-Presidents ; and Thomas G. Newman, General Man- 
ager, Secretary and Treasurer. : 

For 15 consecutive years I have been almost unani- 
mously elected to the office of General Manager, and now I 
feel that, in justice to myself, this must be the last time 
that I can accept the office, and therefore request the mem- 
bers to unite upon my successor at the next election. 

Realizing that my experience for 15 years will be of 
value to my successof, I will cheerfully give counsel at any 
time, or accept a position on the Advisory Board, or take 
the office of President if it is generally desired by the mem- 
bers. I wish to thank all for this renewed proof of esteem. 

Yours respectfully, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
General Manager. 
1429 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


We wish to congratulate all the successful candidates, 
upon their election to positions in an organization that has 
won so many honors in the interest of bee-keeping, and 
that has been so uniformly victorious for so many years. 





Discouraging Situation in Southern California.— Prof. 
A. J. Cook, writing us Feb. 9, from Claremont, Los Ange- 
les Co., had this to say about the exceedingly discouraging 
prospects for bee-keepers in Southern California : 


The honey situation in Southern California ‘s certainly 
very discouraging. A drouth last year that 1tterly pre- 
cluded honey-production is followed by a prospect of still 
greater drouth this present season. At Clar:ment, Los 
Angeles county, up to the present date, we have had less 
than four inches of rainfall, whereas we desire 15 to insure 
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a full crop of honey. Two such seasons in succession are 
not only discouraging tothe producer from the loss of in- 
come, but they are disastrous in causing the destruction of 
the bees. 

If we do not get heavy rains from this on—and some of 
long experience think it is now too late to save the crop 
even if rains come—there will be a tremendous mortality 
among the bees. Even one year of honey-dearth is serious, 
asso many colonies starve, but with two following each 
other in succession, there will be few colonies left, it is 
feared, to reap the benefits when good seasons with bounti- 
ful rains come again. 

Southern California has much to recommend it, but 
this one drawback of scant rainfallis the one thing that 
causes foreboding and unrest. It is not the bee-men alone 
who suffer, but the ranchers and orchardists are also suf- 
ferers. A. J. Cook. 

Surely, the outlook for bee-keeping this year in Prof. 
Cook’s section of California is very depressing. But all 
any one can do is to try to ‘‘ make the best of it,’’ and hold 
on, if possible. The good seasons will doubtless come 
again in due time, and those who are able to bide that time 
will reap the harvest. We know how valueless are simply 
words at such a time, but if anything can be said that will 
te.d to inspire hope for the future, we feel that it should be 
said. Let us trust that the rest of the country may have a 
honey crop this year, and that old Southern California may 
ere long roll in sweetness again. 
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Mr. C. P. DApant, of Hancock Co., Ill., wrote us 
Feb. 15: 

‘* We have just had a good day for the bees. The colo- 
nies are strong, there is next to no loss, and you may say, 
‘Hurrah for the bees!’ They appear to be in splendid 
shape.”’ 

se ene 

Mr. G. M. DooLItrTLe, of Onondaga Co., N. Y., writing 
us Feb. 10, said : 

“Itis blowing very hard here, with the mercury 13 de- 
grees below zero, and as we had about a foot of light snow 
on the ground, which fell yesterday, all our roads will be 


blockaded.”’ 
ss *# ee 


THE LEAHY Mec. Co., of Lafayette Co., Mo., wrote us 
Feb. 15 as follows : 

‘We have been having some very cold weather here— 
22 degrees below zero. For this part of the country this is 
extremely cold. Bees will be short in quantity in the 
spring, as hardly any one in this latitude protects them.” 


e+¢¢e@ 


_Mr. Tuomas G. NgewMan, of San Francisco, Calif., 
Writing us Feb. 9, reported himself as still in the doctor’s 
care with little evident good. He said the weather there 
was cold also, but that it is worse for them to have the tem- 
perature at freezing than for the East to have it at zero 
the air being so heavy and humid at San Francisco. We 
hope, as will thousands of Mr. Newman’s old friends, that 
he will find relief in some way, and fully recover his health. 


se eee 


_ Mr. W. A. Pryat, of Alameda Co., Calif. (near San 
Francisco), writing us Feb. 1, said : 

‘We have just had the hottest weather we ever had in 
January ; it was for several days 75 degrees in the shade 
here; in the interior it was even hotter. It has been great 
weather for the bees. Honey was coming in so fast from 
the gum-trees that it seemed the bees hada pipe-line from 
the trees to the hives. Wild blackberries were beginning 
to bloom ; SO were the willows. Yesterday a change came; 
a big wind from the ocean blew in the clouds, and last night 
it commenced to rain. The weatheris now quite cool. The 
warm weather was a little too good for this time of the 





year. Vegetation, especially fruit-trees, were being forced 
along too rapidly ; the frosty weather that is likely to fol- 
low later would have a disastrous effect upon the fruit-blos- 
soms, or the young fruit. Still, we may have no more cold 
weather during the year.”’ 

“es eH 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., of Freeport, Ill., has issued one of 
the finest Poultryand Seed catalogs for 1899 that has come 
to our desk. It contains nearly 200 pages, is well illustrated, 
and contains much practical information. He mails it for 
15 cents, and for 2 cents extra he will send a calendar. 
Better write him for both, not forgetting to mention the 
American Bee Journal when doing so. 


sn eee 


IrA B. TrAvis, son of I. A. Travis, of Walworth Co., 
Wis., died at Littleton, Colo., Feb. 1, where he had gone on 
account of ill health, being afflicted with asthma, which, by 
reason of taking several colds, developt into consumption. 
‘*Tra’’ was only a little over 21 years old, and an exemplary 
Christian boy, beloved by all who knew him. He was 
buried at his old home in Wisconsin. The Bee Journal ex- 
tends sincerest sympathy to the bereaved ones. 


ne ee 


OvuR ADVERTISERS we believe to be entirely reliable in 
every case. If any of our readers find otherwise, we would 
consider it a favor if they would report it tous. We do not 
intend to accept the advertisement of a single irresponsible 
or dishonorable dealing firm. We hope our readers will ex- 
tend their patronage to those who patronize our advertising 
columns, always remembering to mention the old American 
Bee Journal when writing to them. It will help both the 
advertiser and ourselves to thus mention this paper. 


ne ee * 


Mrs. Mate WILLIAMS, of Wadena, Minn., is in sorrow 
by reason of the death of her beloved daughter, Jessie, who 
was a‘‘noble girl, popular wherever known, and was a 
valuable helper to her mother in the apiary and elsewhere, 
as well as a sweet and dear companion.’’ Mrs. Williams is 
the conductor of the apiarian department of the Farm, 
Stock and Home, as well asa regular reader of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Our sympathy, as wellas that of our 
subscribers, will go out to Mrs. Williams in her bereave- 
ment. 

7s ee 

Mr. E. Wuitcome, of Friend, Nebr., President of the 
United States Bee-Keepers’ Association, has been deliver- 
ing lectures recently on bees and bee-keeping, at local 
farmers’ institutes. Of course he created much interest in 
the subject, just as the newspapers reported. Pres. Whit- 
comb is right ‘‘at home” on bee-keeping. And he can 
make it lively for his audience. Hecan dance and sing like 
an Indian, too. Probably the old Association never had 
such an all-around president. But he will need all his Yan- 
kee and Indian tactics when he comes to preside over the 
annual convention. 

HHHHE 

THE VON CULIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, of Delaware 
City, Del., have lately reorganized and doubled their former 
capital, and also added machinery to their present plant 
that willincrease their present output of machines 50 per- 
cent. This was necessitated by the increast demand for 
their incubators in 1898, after they had added to their 
already high-grade machines their patented automatic ven- 
tilation and temperature regulators. It would pay you to 
send for their large catalog. Their factory is at 8 to 12 
Washington Ave., Delaware City, Del. Don’t fail to men- 
tion the American Bee Journal when writing them. 


HHRREE 


Epiror E. R. Root, in Gleanings for.Feb. 1, in com- 
menting upon the improvements in some of their apiarian 
exchange papers, had this to say concerning the American 
Bee Journal : 

‘The ‘Old Reliable’ comes out with a new title-page, 
new body type (just like ours, by way of compliment), and 
one cannot fail to note an added freshness and vigor 
throughout the whole journal. It is the oldest of all the bee- 
papers on this side of the Atlantic. It is a weekly, and 
always on time—the only one, I believe, that can really 
claim that distinction.”’ 


We make our very best bow for the foregoing compli- 
ment. Coming, as it does, from one who is so competent to 
judge, we can but appreciate it very highly, and continue 
to strive to issue a good bee-paper. 
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Izal for Foul Brood is championed by Editor Simmins 
in Bee-Chat, and a number of reports are enthusiastic as to 
its success. 
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Hand-Hole Cleats for Hives.—H. R. Boardman and 
others have strongly preferred cleats to hand-holes for 
handling hives, and the A. I. Root Co. now announce that 
they are making a compromise—a short cleat directly over, 
and continuous with, the hand-hole. 


Fruit, Bees and Poultry go well together. The bees, if 
the weather gives them half a chance, will see that every 
blossom of the fruit-trees is pollinated during the blossom- 
ing-time, and the chickens that have the run of an orchard, 
particularly of a plum-orchard, are worth all it costs to keep 
them if they never lay an egg.—Iowa Homestead. 





Likes Big Hives but Not Big Frames.—-N. D. West en- 
dorses most of what C. P. Dadant says about big hives, but 
is emphatic in his dislike of Dadant’s large frames. He 
used them when first using frame hives; they winter well, 
give strong swarms, etc., but require a strong man to handle 
them all day long, and they are bad about breaking down 
when hauled over rough roads.—Gleanings. 


Jamaica Bee-Keeping.—‘‘Christmas pop,’ a white 
morning-glory which is the bellflower of Cuba, begins in 
November, and logwood last of December, the two lasting 
three months. Nearly all the honey is shipt to London, 
netting three to five cents. Hives must be at least two feet 
from the ground on account of toads, which are very large 
and swallow many bees if they have a chance.—H. G. Bur- 
net, in Gleanings. 


Blocking Up Hives at the four corners, together with 
equalizing and putting on sections early, prevented swarm- 
ing for Mr. Bruce, as told by F. L. Thompson in a meaty 
article in the Progressive Bee-Keeper. The only two colo- 
nies that swarmed were induced thereto by superseding. 
But he thinks brood-rearing is hindered by blocking up too 
early. Mr. Thompson surmises that another reason for the 
lack of swarming was the much swarming of the previous 
year, giving so many young queens. 


Wood-Zinc vs. Plain Sheet-Zinc Honey-Boards. 
J. H. Martin says in Gleanings that the wood-zince are “in- 
finitely better.’’ R. Wilkin says he has been using the 
plain sheet-zinc for 10 years, has 700 of them, likes them, 
and wouldn’t take the others and use them asa gift. He 
takes hold of the plaix sheet at one end or corner, peels it 
off like a sheet of paper, with no snap to jar the bees, and 
no care to prevent breaking the wooden frame. If curved, 


turn the convex side up, and the super set on straightens 
it out. 


Stimulative Feeding.—Editor Hill, of the American 
Bee-Keeper, flings this somewhat defiant language at those 
who oppose stimulative feeding: ‘‘’The doctrine and prac- 
tice of stimulative feeding is not as popular as it was some 
20 years ago; but, brethren, be it known, that yet a few of 
its old-time adherents are stalking up and down in the land, 
and the same satisfactory results are derived through its 
latter-day application that gladdened their hearts in the 
days of yore.’’ 

He probably takes comfort in the thought that he has a 
good deal of company the other side the water. 


Why Are Large Hives Best?— Editor Hutchinson 
quotes from Gleanings an article by C. P. Dadant with ac- 
companying remarks from the editor of Gleanings, and 
then says: 

‘‘I have no doubt that in Mr. Dadant’s locality and 
management a large hive is better than asmall one. He 
must have found it so or he would use a small hive. Ad- 
mitting this, I am still at sea as to the why of it.”’ 


He then brings up various arguments proving that the 





large hive should be best, and demolishes them one after 
another, still leaving the question open, and demanding to 
know wherein he is wrong and what the real why is. This 
Boiler does not want to risk his life between the disputants, 
but would hint, Mr. Hutchinson, that you either forget, or 
have not seen, what Dadant has said about where the capi- 
tal lies. You say it is not in the queens but in the hives 
and combs. Dadant says it is in the queens. So long as he 
holds that view, it is why enough for him to use large hives. 


The Dickel Theory is one that is occupying a good 
many pages of the German bee-journals nowadays, and now 
occupies a page or more in Gleanings. The theory was ad- 
vanced some 10 years ago, and is now revived and vigor- 
ously advocated by Editor Dickel. Dickel objects to the 
Dzierzon theory, and Dzierzon says the Dickel theory is 
nonsense. According to the Dickel theory, every egg laid 
by a normal queen is fertilized, and the workers determine 
the sex by the kind of nourishment given. The editor of 
Gleanings agrees with Dr. Miller, that it may be well to 
wait until the battle shall have been fought out in Germany 
before taking up much time with it here. 


Do Bees Freeze ?—Of late it has been bluntly asserted, 
especially in the agricultural papers, that bees never freeze, 
altho they may starve. Now comes’ W. Z. Hutchinson in 
one of the leading agricultural papers, Country Gentleman, 
and says that when he wintered bees out-doors in single- 
walled hives without protection, the bees came through in 
pretty fine condition in mild winters, but ‘‘in severe win- 
ters the bees in the outside spaces or ranges of combs died 
first ; the cluster became smaller; the bees in more ranges 
died; and by spring all were dead ”’ or ruinously reduced. 
It would be somewhat troublesome to show clearly that 
hunger and not cold was the trouble in such a case. 


Large or Small Hives.—A. E. Manum is confident that 
in a poor season, and in a poor locality, a large hive is pre- 
ferable to a smallone. He says in the American Bee- 
Keeper: ‘‘I find that in a location where the honey season 
is short, that is, where the main dependence for honey is 
from clover and basswood, with little or none from fall 
bloom—nor but little is expected from fruit and other early 
bloom in the spring-—that large hives are preferable to 
small ones, for the reason that the large hive will admit of 
sufficient winter stores gathered during the honey-flow 
coming from ‘clover and basswood’ to carry the bees 
through until another season’s harvest without resorting to 
the sugar-barrel.”’ 


Out-Door Wintering is the subject of an able article by 
Editor Hutchinson in the Country Gentleman. He believes 
in packing four inches at the side and six on the top, using 
means to make bees fly on warm days if necessary. For 
packing material, chaff, leaves, planer shavings, dry saw- 
dust. The best of all is cork-dust, but it costs. With a 
good, strong colony and abundant ventilation above the 
packing there is no trouble from moisture. To keep the 
packing in place, boxes of thin, cheap lumber. Can be made 
to knock down for summer. Or, hives may be in a row with 
long box about them. He does not believe there is sufficient 
gain to warrant packing before freezing weather. Havea 
rim two inches deep under the hive with entrance above the 
rim. ‘Then entrance can never be clogged. Weak colonies 
should be put into the cellar. 


How to Know Honey is Ail Right for Feeding.—In the 
Canadian Bee Journal, page 476, appears the following : 


** Look out for foul brood. A note of warning has several times been 
sounded by Editor Holtermann against feeding honey got from other bee- 
keepers. The safe thing is to feed no honey unless you know it’s all 
right.”—Beedom Boiled Down. Please, Mr. Boiler, will you tell us how 
we may “ know it is all right?” 


Mr. Holtermann, you must not ask this Boiler to tell 
how we may know, but ask Gleanings, the one that said it. 
It might be suggested, however, that we may know it is all 
right if we have saved it from our own bees or got it direct 
from some one who we know has no foul brood. But while 
your ear is at the ’phone, will you please tell us how such 4 
strange metamorphosis came to be made in the item quoted 
by you? On page 650 (1898) of the American Bee Journal 
it reads: ‘A note of warning is sounded in Gleanings, 
and you quote it as sounded by Editor Holtermann. Do 
such typographical errors occur in your locality, was the 
devil fooling with your copy, or how did it happen anyway 
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Root S GOI 


In this department of last issue we 
showed you our super springs. We now 
show them a little more in detail, and 
how to put them in the supers. X isa 
curved piece of steel wire, one end of 
which is bent at a right angle, and 
sharpened. This is driven into the 
wood at a point that will come opposite 
the end cleat of the fence when in the 
super. After this is driven in, the 
other end is pounded down into the 
wood, making a sort of groove for 
the end B to slide in. Three such 
springs are used in our regular super— 
two tocome directly opposite the end- 
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cleats of the fence, and one opposite 
the center cleat as at D, showing super 
side detacht. On the opposite super 
side, and spaced in the same manner, 
are nailed three thin cleats, supplied 
with each package. These are to keep 
the outside fence a bee-space from the 
Super side, about the same distance 
away as the springs do on the opposite 
side. We put in enough fences so that 
we have a fence between each outside 
row and super side. It costs a little 
more, it is true; but it carries out in 
effect THE PETTIT IDEA, or what he 
calls his divider—a method by which it 
is said the outside faces of the outside 
rows’ of sections are as well filled out 
as the faces in the center rows. Re- 
ports from bee-keepers last season go 
to show there is a good deal in this 
little scheme, and if so it may be worth 
dollars. 

Keep Your Eye on this Column, 
as it may save you dollars. 


The A.1. Root Gompany 


MEDINA, OHIO. 

















Succeeded the Fourth Time. 


I tried three times to keep bees, getting 
no surplus and my bees dying. I bought 
“ABC cf Bee-Culture’’ and commenced 
taking the American Bee Journal a year 
ago. I got 150 pounds of comb honey from 
two colonies, and noswarms. There was 
much honey-dew in the first taken off. 
Dark boney was the general complaint in 
this locality. The fall honey was very nice, 
I think, from smartweed. 

Iam well pleased with the American Bee 
Journal. EVERETT BANTA. 

Cass Co., Ind., Jan. 12. 


Bee-Keeping in Jamaica. 


My mother has an apiary of 180 colonies 
which I look after. 1 want to start an out- 
7 of 200 colonies for myself this year. 
The honey season commenced Christmas 
day, fully a month earlier than we have 
ever known it. The logwood (Hematorylon 
campechianum) our best yielder and choicest 
honey, has commenced to blossom, and I 
went to send ye asample later, and get 
your opinion of it, and see how it compares 
with clover, sage, etc. 

The Cuban vine, so highly spoken of by 
Mr. Poppleton, at Omaha, is commonly 
called ‘**Christmas pop’ in Jamaica. 

Some time in 1899 I will send some of my 
experiences with the busy bee in the ‘ Isle 
of Springs.’’ C. R. Eowarps. 

Jamaica, W. I1., Dec. 26. 


Past Year a Success. 


The past year was quite successful with 
me. I got from 60 odd colonies 3,000 to 
3.200 pounds of honey. The best colony 
stored about 90 pounds and from that down 
to 10 pounds of clover and basswood. It 
was just fine honey. 

I have taken the American Bee Journal 
8 or 9 years, and never have bad one num- 
ber miss. Jacos Moore. 

Ionia Co., Mich., Jan. 5. 


A Report from Maine. 


I commenced in the spring of 1898 with 34 
colonies and increast to 52. They built up 
well, but until June 15 they stored no sur- 
plus; then white and Alsike clover com- 
menced to bloom and it yielded a good deal 
of nectar. The Alsike keptin bloom until 
the middle of July when it suddenly stopt. 
For about two weeks the bees could find 
nothing to work on, then they found some 
basswood three or four afternoons; when 
that source was rceye pA denied them, pre- 
sumably on account of dry weather. After 
that they scarcely managed to get a living, 
a little buckwheat and golden-rod yielding 
sparingly. 

Breeding was suspended a good deal 
earlier in the season than common, and the 
bees went into winter quarters fewer in 
numbers than usual. I am looking for 
some losses this winter and spring, altho 
mine have plenty of stores, partly sugar 
syrup, and seem to be all right now on the 
summer stands. 

My crop of boney amounted to 2.250 
pounds of comb honey and 170 pounds of 
extracted. 

I never had the boxes filled so full, many 
of them weighing from one to three ounces 
over a pound. I noticed most of the heavy 
ones were in colonies having young queens, 
and were somewhat in want of room. It 
could not have been done with older and 
more prolific queens, I think, as they would 
have swarmed. 

I used five of the dovetail hives with su- 
pers of plain sections and fence, the past 
season, andi am well pleased with them. 
I did not.give them a thorough trial, as I 





SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that’ we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by ‘freight 
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Sweet Clover. 


or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 
5% 10%) 25th SSIS 


Sweet Clover (melilot)..... 60c $1.00.5$2.25 $4.00 
BID CROVEF «69000 0s0e cece 7c 1.25 3.00 5.75 
WIGS ChOVO? oo o000 0000 cee 80c 1.40] 3.00 5.00 
Re GOVE 6c ccccccccse Oc 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover ........... 55c 9 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 











FREE! A young cockerel or one 
setting of eggsto the person suggest- 
ing the best name fora Cornish Indian 
Game cockerel that is taking the first 
\ prize wherever shown We also have 
“4 a fine lot of Light Brahmas, Barred 
\ Plymouth Rocks and White W yan- 


\ dottes. Send 0c for catalogue, Lice 
"\ Killer Formula and particulars, 





>e Box 875 Rockford, Lil. 





6A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 








HATCH CHICKENS 
BY STEAM—riti the 
simple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation 
Lowest priced Ist-class hateher made 


GEO, H. STAHL, 
114 to 122 8. 6th Mt., Quincy, 11! 









Circulars ‘ree, 
Send 6c. for 
Illus, Catalog. 











+A LOt Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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Thereisno time wasted in setting when a 


SUCCESSFUL} 


INCUBATOR 


AND A 


Successful Brooder 


are in the poultry house. There’s nothing to do 
bat eat and lay eggs. This incubator has hatched 
over one million chicks during the past year. Its 
regulatorinsures uniformity of temperature It 
has patent egg-tray adjuster; has fire-proof oo 
Send 6 cents for new 148-paze catalogue. Finely cs 
illustrated; contains plans for poultry houses, 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 3 
Box 78, Des Moines, Iowa. 
SAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO'S GOODS Yaezsc"= 


Including their discounts for goods wanted for 
use another season. It will pay you to send me 
st of goods wanted. Cash for Beeswax. 
M. H. HUNT, BELL BrRancna, MICH. 


WE TRUST THE PUBLIC 


and send them our Incubator on 
trial. No man should buy an incubator 
and pay for it before giving it a tial. You 
pay nota cent for ours until you have 


Oooo" Sttetseesstsssoes Bm 
) = _ + 















given ita thorough trial. Its made so 
that nobody can fall withit. A child 
can run it with 5 minutes attention daily. It 
beat all others at W orld’s Fair, N ash- 
villeand Omaha Expositions, The best catalogue and 
treatise on incubation published, sent for Seta, Plans for 
Brooders, Poultry Houses, etc., sent upon receipt of 25 ets. 


Von Culin Incubator Co. 5 Adams St. Delaware City, Del. 


BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business ....+. 
Supplies at Bottom Prices. 


“*Bee-Keeping for Beginners,” price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 


oEst J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 
ANYONE INTERESTED 


in Agricultural Puraulte can’t 
afford to be without the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST. 


Sample copy Free to any address 
—— receipt of name and address 
oe inly written on postal card nam- 
ng paper in which you sawthis ad. 








Address AGRICU+T464L EPITOMIST. Indianapolis, Ind 


20E 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FARM BEE-KEEPING 


is one of the leading departments in the 


Modern Farmer and Busy Bee, 


the best general FARM and BEE paper in ex- 
istence. Write for sample copy to-day, and for 
clubbing rates with any paper you want. 


Address, tenant * T. ABBOTT, 
St. JoSEPH, MISSOURI. 


DITTMER’S 
Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Mlorking Wax 


INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY. 








Hives, Sections, 
and a full line of SUPPLIES. 


I seli the VERY BEST at lowest prices and 
ship promptly. 
Send me your name ‘for 1899 catalog and prices, 
whether you are a large or small 
consumer or dealer. 


Beeswax always wanted for cash or trade at the 
highest price. Address, 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





did not get them in time, but I think I have 
never had sections filled and finisht so fast 
as those were. But they are all a scant 
pound to the section—about 14 ounces on 
an average. For all that, they sell as read- 
ily as a section with insets, which weighs 
more. 

We call the last honey season a good one 
for this part of Maine—the best, in fact, for 
many years. 

I like the American Bee Journal very 
much, and would not do without it at 
double its present price. 

Penobscot Co., Me. FRANK CHAMPEON. 





Wintered Well Thus Far. 


It has been snowing nearly all day, and 
the snow is about six inches deep, with 
good sleighing, for the merry sleigh bells 
can be heard farand near. My bees had 
two flights last month, the first they had 
was the first week in January, and the sec- 
ond Jan. 15; it was — warm on that day 
so they had a good flight. I am glad to | 
that my bees thus far have wintered all 
right. But February and March are the 
two months in which bees need careful at- 
tention, as this month they begin to breed; 
however, lam afraid my bees are like the 
ground-hog that came out last Thursday 
from his winter quarters only to see his 
own shadow and then go back to stay six 
weeks longer. I have not seen anything of 
my bees since Jan. 15; this makes me think 
they are like the ground-hog, as they may 
stay in their house longer than six weeks. 
So all we bee-keepers can do at present is 
to carefully read every article in the bee- 
papers, and get ready for the coming spring 
by putting comb foundation in sections, 
painting the hives. etc. W. H. Herm. 

Lycoming Co., Pa., Feb. 5 


The ‘‘ Cake ’’ Goes to Michigan. 


Epitor YorK:—-You chose wisely when 
you took back what you said on page 28, for 
the reason that Mr. Murry has too many 
‘*backers.’’ Now for a little sport, that is 
if you will agree to it. 

I will buy of our grocer 1144 pounds of 
comb honey, cut it out of the sections and 
place it on a plate with ‘‘ knife,’ choose a 
man to eat the honey, call in six of our best 
business men for witnesses, and will leave 
$1.00 with our banker, or send it to you to 
hold. If the man fails to eat the honey in 
144 minutes from the time he commences, 
money is yours; if be does eat it in that 
time I have my $1.00 back, and the ‘Old 
Reliable’? one year free of charge. The 
one that gets beat pays for the honey. 


I traded this man one two-quart Mason 
fruit-can full of extracted honey when he 
was a boy; he took it home, sat down and 
ate one good-sized loaf of bread, and the 
honey was just 14 inches deep in the bot- 
tom of the can when he finisht his supper. 
or one meal. I[ timed him while he ate 15 
ounces of comb honey this summer; it took 
him just 33 seconds. and he is not dead yet. 

Hillsdale Co., Mich. C. H. AvsTIN. 





A Little Bee-Keeping Experience. 


Ihave hunted wild bees for years. Two 
yeurs ago I started saving a few colonies, 
and last fall I put 6 colonies into the cellar. 
They are hybrids and blacks, except the 
last swarm | found in a tree, which | trans- 
ferred into the movable-frame hive, they 
are as yellow as gold, except their heads 
and the tips of their abdomens, which are 
black. Whatare they? Arethey a good 
kind to keep ? 

I understand the handling of bees, but am 
not acquainted with the different kinds. 
These are a beautiful bee with golden 
bodies, tipt at both ends with black. 

I use the improved Langstroth-Simplicity 
hive, but I don’t like them, for when I take 
off the supers it leaves a crack all around 
for bees to crawl out and bother. Please 
tell me the best way to drive bees out of the 
honey-boxes or supers when they are filled. 

Last season was a very poor year for 
honey. I cannot remember a year that the 





DUE BILL FREE 


SEE Toget new customers Toact new customers to test Ey soods test - i 
Iwill mail my handsome —_- 


for 1899, lithographed and beautifully a 2 
Due Bil 11, cod ber 10c, worth of seeds for trial, eins fee 
free. It is fa of bargains. All the Beat Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plantes, — new Fruits, Farm Seeds, Potatoes, 
ete.. at lowest prices. Teo Creat Novelties offered without 
names. I wil! pay $50. F' NAME for each. Don’t buy 
‘our stock until you see a2 new RA NAN Several varieties shown 
fa colors, Great inducements for orders this vear. You will be 
ourprised at my bargain offers, Send your address on Postal to-day. 
~ po friends to send too. Old customers will receive a copy. 


F. B. MILLS, Seedaman, Box 88, Rose Hill, N.Y 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Young [len and 
Women 


It will pay you to fit yourselves for 
good positions by taking Shorthand 
by Mail. Send $1.60 for Text Book 
or 3 cents for catalog 


Eclectic Shorthand College, 
94 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Headquarters of the Eclectic System. 
39Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 





















V9 
Kerosene Sprayers ‘ 


is simple indeed. Kerosene emulson 
made while pumping. 12 varieties 
sprayers, Bordeaux and Vermorel a 1 
Nozzles, the *‘World’s Best.”” 
THE DEMING CO., SALEM, 0. 
Western Agents, Hennion & Hubbell. 44 
Chicago. Catalogue and formulas fre, CE 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


40 40 PAGE CATALOG BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


TOE une as rs, &c ep 2 
NEBEL & SO 
ce Cn HiGuH HI, Missouri. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


| MONEY IN POULTRY 


LARGE ire FPULTAT QUIDE F FREE. 
xplain 

e largest and ‘mest valuable book ever published. 
Contains over 180 new we. tions, hundreds of 
valuable recipes and HOW T mast & come vat 
— "dou HN BAUSCHBR. Jr. 
Box 9 reeport, isis 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SENT FREE AX 


Our descriptive circular and price-list of 


Bee-Hives, Italian Bees 


ueens, Sections, Comb Foundation, Bee-Veils, 
Smokers, Honey-Knives, etc. SEND’ FOR ONE. 


Address, F. A. SNELL, 
1A13t Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


= >MAN OR OR WOMAN 


child can make an entire 
success of the poultry busi- 
ia ness when they use 
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INCUBATORS and BROODERS 
| They are so simple and perfect 
that one cannot fail with them. 

hates fertile egc. 
Sold under a ve guarantee. 
FREE illustrated catalogue 


Mascotte Incubator & Lumber Co., Box 11, Bedford, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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flowers were as thick as they were last 
year, but they did not have any boney in 
them. Ifound a number of bee-trees, and 
but very little honey, and part of that was 
not fit to eat. being very thin and watery. 
It tasted and smelt as if it came out of an 
apothecary shop. C. A. WARNER. 
Kandiyohi Co., Minn. 


Poor Honey Crop. 


The honey crop last season in this county 
was a poor one, owing to the wet weather 
in spring and drouth in summer. There 
was a fair flow of honey in the fall. My 
bees average only about 25 pounds to the 
colony. Some of my neighbors did not get 
nearly so much. 

I consider the Bee Journal a great help to 
me, for 1 am a beginner, and my neighbors 
have had bees for years. but they do not 
read any bee-paper. That's where they 
miss it, else they would have better success. 

The bees are wintering well. and have had 
several flights already. R. C. SuppPE. 

Woodson Co., Kans., Jan. 3. 


Bee-Keeping in Oklahoma. 


Ihave five colonies, and put them into 
the cellar in November. I carried them 
out three or four days ago, the weather 
being fine. They are all right so far. 

I wish to ask in regard to bees in Okla- 
boma. Iam about to sell out here and go 
to Oklahoma City. How do bees do in that 
country ? If they do all right. I want to 
move mine there. G. W. Mavk. 

Jackson Co.. Kan., Jan. 16. 


[Will some of our readers who live in the 
Oklahoma country, kindly reply to the 
foregoing briefly.—EDIToR. | 


Last Two Falls Good. 


The past two falls were the best since I 
have kept bees, and that is since 1856; 30 
pounds was the most I had ever had per 
colony during golden-rod bloom until the 
fallof 1897, when one colony gained over 
60 pounds in 13 days, and the past fall they 
gained over 30 pounds. 

Geo. 8S. WHEELER. 

Hillsboro Co., N. H., Jan. 12. 


Bees Did Poorly Last Year. 


I have taken the old American Bee Jour- 
nal off and on whenever I[ kept bees for the 
last 15 years.. I would not think of trying 
to keep bees without it. 

My bees did very poorly last summer, but 
I put in 50 colonies in good condition, and 
they are all right up to date. 

JouN J. Cox. 

Chippewa Co., Wis., Jan. 10. 





Bee-Keeping in Quebee, Canada. 


I try to have about 20 colonies each 
spring. Llive within eight miles of where 
Dr. Gallup, of California, lived when he 
bought the lucky swarm from the widow 
and gave for it the large quantity of lum- 
ber, that he told of in his articles on the 
recollections of an old bee-keeper, about a 
year ago. 

[ have a colony that I bought the first of 
last May, from a man living near the old 
mill that the Doctor and his father ran at 
that time. I believe they must be descend- 
ants of his lucky colony. They are in a big 
box, and last season they swarmed four 
times, beginning about the middle of apple- 
bloom. That old box colony and its four 
Swarms gave me more surplus than any 
two of my Italians or bybrids and their 
swarms. 

he first part of August 1 took all, or 
about all, the honey there was in all my 
bives except the old box—I could not get at 
that. I put my bees into the cellar the first 
of December, weighing each colony with- 
out the bottom-board. The old box weighed 
0S pounds, and of the four swarms from 
this old box one weighed 44, two 45, and 












Pointers for Poultry People > 


Thatis the real purport of our 228-page Poultry Catalogue and 
Encyclopedia. Tells all about artificial es and brooding 
of chicks and how to feed, breed and market poultry and eggs. Tells 
about our 132 yards of pure-bred poultry, with cuts of leading varieties and 
line of poultry supplies and appliances. Above all it treats on the 


“Old eliabl ”* Incubators ani Brooders 


the machines that have never nm ten 
S\N incompetition and which never ==. pA en the book —. geamape ——s 
¢ ee are the test, strongest and eastest to ke 
, RELIA SE Eaay Irion Gogrs © look hamtcome on =e > bw them brew] 
winter, PPER PLIANTL A easiest and quickest app 
—don’t cRELIAR Eco ver eS Ae ices greatly reduced for this 
season—12 bands, 20c; 50, 50c; 100, 80c ; 500, 63.50; 1,000,86.50, post or exp paid. 


xc , +*,r 
_ RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODERCO,,B0X B 2, QUINCY, ILL. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





SCOUONS, SHIDPING-GaSéS and 
Beb-Keepers SuppIlés 


We make a§specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 


the best for making the ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS—-selected, young and 
thrifty timber is used. 


Write for Iiiustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN. 





























MONEY SAVED IS MONEY EARNED. 


If you buy an article of the proper quality you immediately cut off the 
expense of repair. To save repair saves money, To save money earns 
money, You stopall expense of repair when you buy a set of 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS, 


They neither break down, warp. Trot, get loose or shed the tire and 
last indefinitely. Made to fit any skein, any height, any width of tire, 


























Send fcr free illust’d catalorue of these and our ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 16, QUINCY, ILL. 
ot OK See 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
A beautifully illustrated paper called 
‘The Corn Belt” is published every 
month and contains a quantity of inter- 
esting information about the farm lands 
west of the Mississippi Rivet. Pictures 
. of all sorts of farm scenes in lowa, Mis- 
souri and Nebraska. Personal exper- 
iences of farmers who went to those states from the East years ago. The handsomest 
farm paper published. Send 25 cents for a year's subscription to THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 
Think of the Future. Don’t Rent. Establish A Home of Your Own. 
SAtf Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
NEW LONDON, WIS., 
Operates two Sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus’se- 


curing the best lumber at the lowest 


price for the manufacture ee Bee-Keepers’ Supplies,,,, 


They have also one of the LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of Bee-Hives, Sections, &c., that there 
is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, and is abso- 
lutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used, and 
they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine and Basswood forests, and pos- 
session of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, all combine to enable 


this firm to furnish the BEST GOODS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies. 





Please mention the Bee Journal Ye wzitine 
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one 46 pounds. The Italians and hybrids 
ran from 40 down to 27 pounds. 

(It is very difficult to find onc of the native 
queens. The bees rush over the sides and 
out at the entrance as soon as I open the 
hive and give them a little smoke, and I 
think the queen goes with them. It is good 
of them to do this at extracting-time, but 
they seem to do best at comb honey. It 
may be that they steal the most of what 
they get, as they are bad robbers. They 
can do a big day's thieving when it is so 
wet and cool that the yellow bees will be 
lying around on the sidewalks, cbilled. I 
am beginning to think there is no bee that 
equals the old natives for this climate. 

T. R. Wooparp. 
Richmand Co., Quebec. 





Last Season Disappointing. 


Many of us in this part of the world 
(northwestern Pennsylvania) were disap- 
ointed in not getting a large yield of 
Coney the past season, notwithstanding the 
prospects were very bright last spring up 
to white clover bloom. Many of our bee- 
keepers got no yield of clover boney, and a 
few got fair yields. My apiary averaged 
about 30 pounds per colony, one-half white 
honey, which sold at 12 cents, wholesale. 

We are afraid our bees will get the grip, 
as well as the rest of us, for the unsteady 
weather cannot be good for them—at zero 
or below one day, and 40 or 50 above the 
next day is certainly not encouraging 
weather. Bees seem to be all right so far. 

Geo. SPITLER. 

Crawford Co., Pa., Jan. 19. 


Northern Honey Not Granulated. 


Dr. Miller says all extracted honey that 
does not granulate may be lookt upon with 
suspicion, yet I have some extrated honey 
that bas been all winter where the temper- 
ature has not been above 40 degrees, and 
bas been down as low as freezing for a week 
at a time. and the honey is all right now. 
Perhaps New Hampshire honey is an ex- 
ception. JAMES QUINN. 

Strafford Co., N. H. 


An Experience—Things Learned. 


My past season’s experience convinced 
me more strongly than ever that I don't 
know much about bees. When I reacht 
New Hampshire, the middle of April, I 
found wy five colonies packt in chaff cases 
had wintered so strong, and were working 
so fine. I felt like crowing long and loud, 
but like the goose of a rooster I was I never 
opened a hive until near the opening of 
apple-bloom, when to my surprise they 
were building queen-cells and about ready 
toswarm. Icould not stay with them and 
hive swarms, could not censult Dr. Miller, 
as I had only five minutes to find out what 
todo. Well, Il bhad to use something I call 
judgment, tho I did not have any—if I had, 
I should have lookt after the bees in time. 
It was a poor season. I learned a few 
things. 

One colony of Italians made progress all 
through the season, and when they had 
three stories full and sealed, I ooulé ex- 
change for empty combs from other hives 
and thus give the Italians room. 


I secured one swarm, increast by the 
nucleus plan to 15, and packt them all up in 
chaff cases of my own make. Most of them 
were in two stories of 8-frame hives. 


I reacht Florida Nov. 1, and found 19 col- 
onies alive out of 25 here. The fall flow 
was nearly over. I hurried through them, 
extracting four frames from each hive, and 
they nearly filled them again. I secured 
four colonies from trees in the woods. 


I have learned that a wired frame with a 
starter put in the brood-nest, the new comb 
will be brought down over the wire all 
right. 

I have learned that when a nucleus is 
left in one side of a hive behind a division- 
board, the balance filled out with frames 
and starters, the bees will cross the divi- 





WHY NOT SAVE IT? 


iy ‘Tt When it comes to buying a vehicle of any kind you may just as 

nL well save all the money in the transaction above the manufac. 

7 turer’s price. No need tone added commissions and expenses of 
emen, dealers, agents, etc. 


D\. WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


s 
7) but sell direct from our factory at wholesale prices. Weare the 











aapgost manutacturers of vehicles and harness in the world 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 


IN VEHICLES WE MAKE 


~ Rockaways, Surreys, Traps, Phae- 
No, 717 Canopy-Top Surrey, with double fenders, tons, Stanhopes, Driving Ww agons 
Price, <—-> .— ye ay around, ‘son, Top Buggies, Open and Top Roa 
apron, sunshade, lamps and pole or shafts, $68; Wacons, Spring Wagons, Delivery 
as good as celle for $100. Wagons, Milk Wagons and Wag- 
enettes. In harness we make either single 
double harness suitable to all the above vehicles and heavy team use. No, 77—Single har 


SEND FOR LARCE FREE CATALOCUE. ness$16, good as sells for $25 


ELKHART “A8N5SS oMPstarceno” ELKHART, INDIANA, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
steSebe6e6es 
Wicect. Dra Partiat 
















—— PRIOS OF 


Bingham Perfect Bee-Smokers 


AND HONDZDY-EKNIVSES. 


Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) om. stove. Doz. bar Yt each, by mail, $1.50 
9.00; a 1.1 





PN n08ss cnegectecdenensathessabeusnte 344 in. stove. Doz. 0 
CERROIOL 0.60.00 00 cccescccescoesesesesves 3-in. stove. Doz. 6.50; ~ 1.00 
BED woccocedaececcoccoscocorecooensans 2}¢-in. stove. Doz. 5.00; ad .90 
DT a. snc iisinnd.cdodimnebats denen 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; me -70 
Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.50; 14 6 
Honey-Knife e ° ° e ° ° ° Doz. 6.00; af 80 
eX Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
Kins PAT. 1879 or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 


FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 


Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was always pleased with its 
ton Uncapping- workings, but thinking 1 would need a new one this summer, | write for a circu- 
Knife. lar. 1 do not think the 4-inch Smoke Engine too large. 

January 27, 1897. Truly, W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas. 


Fe Fe Go Go Gogo T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 
OUR GUIDE tonrps imcussrors. 


tells first of all about the wonderful CYPHERS AND BROODERS 


with a complete history of the laws of incubation. Then about the money there is in poultr. 
and how to get it. Allabout modern poultry houses with plans for construction and cos 
Tells how the big breeders succeed and gives pictures o er ts, It’s worth many 


f their plan times 
itscost. Sent for 10c, Circulars free. The CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. Box 50, Waylend, N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


AKE’EM LAY | dF 

> MAKE "EMLAY Improved Farm 
Diss et inocy. “lec do"tiat | 

: when fed on green cut bene. | or Sale 


Bingham & Hethering- 































It’s best prepared by 


DANDY 8554 AQNe 


Made with or without gear. Cut 


Near the best market and best 
shipping point in West Michigan. 

Jean, fine and easy. Can’t be choked. KA. cah ci ab ee aie 

Reinet tae cutie. dis tir ties oan Now TAcKLE THE SUGAR BEET. 


want. Catalogue and prices free. ‘ 
Stratton & Osborne,Box 21Erie,Pa | A, & O, BAXTER, Muskegon, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. SASt Please mention the Bee Journal. 








We make the New 


(ynampion Ghatt-Hive 


with fence and plain sections, and a 
full line of other 


SUPPLIES. 


A postal sent us with your name for 
a Catalog will meet with the greatest 


Smokeless Powder 


is used to escape notice. For years we’ve loaded 





with black powder. You've noticed the smoke, surprise. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
—why not promptly return our fire with a letter. SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





FOREWARNED IS 

FOREARMED 

Do Not Wait until the last moment to order your Sup- 

plies. You may be disappointed by delay in shipment 

and lose a portion of the honey harvest. Save money 

and gain honey by sending us your estimate NOW. 

We are offering Special Inducements for Early Or- 
ders. Our 1899 Catalog free. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 


Watertown, Wisconsin. 








SPECIAL AGENTS: 


E. T. Asgort, St. Joseph, Mo. 
L. C. WoopMAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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sion-board and work on all right, with the 
bee-master 2.000 miles away. 

I have learned that a 5-inch rim between 
the brood-chamber and cover is a nice place 
to get chunk honey made without labor or 
attention, and a bandy place to secure it 
compared with a bollow tree or even a 
frame hive with crost combs. 

I have learned that you will get no poor 
queens reared above a bee-zinc with a good 
laying queen below. If the honey-flow is 
not sufficient none will be reared. 

Now will some other — ef write about 
bis blunders and mistakes? Perhaps while 
| was planning to run on the no-swarming 
plan, and opening my hives for the first 
time with queen-cells all built, some other 
fellow was standing with swarm-catcher, 
spray-pump, and new hives—and never got 
a swarm. EpGar B. WHIPPLE. 

Orange Co., Fla., Jan. 30. 





Light Crop—-Honey Not Granulating 


The honey crop was light here the past 
season. I got 1,200 pounds of extracted 
and 400 pounds of comb honey from 50 col- 
onies, spring count—all fall honey. Pros- 
pects are better for white clover next sea- 
son than they have ever been in my 





** Egypt” will yet bea white clover coun- 
try? 

Let me say here that Dr. Miller’s answer 
to New York, page 7, does not hold good 
with me. ._ The Doctor’s answer would lead 
to the conclusion that all pure honey will 

ranulate on the approach of cold weather: 
Freve never known Spanish-needle honey 
to granulate wnless there was a large per- 
cent of heart’s-ease mixt with it. I never 
have my extracting-combs cleaned out 
when the extracting has been done late in 
the fall, yet the honey left in them does not 
granulate. I keep my unfinisht sections, 
honey and all, for the next seoson's use, 
and have never had one to granulate, tho I 
would surely expect it if it were not Span- 
ish-needle honey in them. 

I would be pleased to hear from others on 
this subject, from Spanish-needle districts, 
through the ‘** Old Reliable.” 


R. P. Manon. 
Effingham Co., IIl., Jan. 6. 





Honey Crop a Failure. 


The honey crop was a failure here last 
season, but bees stored ey Pe winter 
stores from golden-rod. S. W. SmILey. 

Lincoln Co., Mo., Jan. 30. 








paid for Beeswax. 


Now, if you want the money PROMPTLY, send us your Beeswax. 


ceipt. 


wax not taken at any price. 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
26 cents a pound— 
CASH— upon its re- 
Impure 


Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 








Glass Honey-Jars 


For 3-4 Pound at $3.50 per Gross. 


We have on hand a limited supply of tall, 
straight, white-glass Honey-Jars holding %- 
pound each. They haveatin cap that screws 
ou the glass. They are very attractive for the 
retail grocery trade. Put up in barrels holding 
exactly one gross each, f.o.b. Chicago, $3.50 per 
gross; 5 gross, $3.25 per gross. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Let me send you my 64- 


BEE-KEEPERS ! page CATALOG for 1899. 


J. M, Jenkins, Wetumpka, Aia. 








FREE FOR A MONTH.... 
If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best and 
only Weekly Sheep Paper publisht in the 
Unted States. 

Wool Markets and Sheep 
has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 

WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





LADIES, If you have superfluous 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


— for new information how to remove it easily and 
effectually without chemicals or instruments. Cor. 


respondence confidential in plain sealed envelope. 
Mrs. M. N. PERRY, Cc: 1 . Box 93, Oak Park, lls- 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
If you care to know of its 


California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 


rt _Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper 


_ The Pacific Rural Press, 

The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

a PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
ped Market Street, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








hhhnnwwwnwnwwws 
Bee- 
Supplies. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
PoupeER’s HoNneEy-JArRS and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 


free. 
WALTER S. POUDER, 


512 Mass. Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. =>. 


BIVCMMALALAMMNURE 


Please mention Bee Journa! when writing. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 

the quickest of any foundation made. 


Jj. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 
Séiit F P66 Hives, Smokers, &c 
Address, 


Theodore Bender, Canton,Ohio. 


8Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The ‘*Emerson’’ Binder. 


‘Phe Emerson stiff-cloth-board Binder for the 
American Bee Journal we mail for 60 cents; or 
will send it with the Journal for one year—both 
for $1.50. It is a very fine thing to preserve the 
copies of the Bee Journal as fast as they are re- 
ceived. If you have the “ Emerson” no further 
binding is necessary. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Our large Illustra- 
ted catalog of Bees, 
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; HONEY AND BEESWAX & 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, Feb. 16.—This month trade has been 
of small volume in comb honey, due perhaps to 
the extreme cold that has made transportation 
dangerous, we now look for a better movement; 
yet the season is drawing to a close, as after the 
middle of March there is practically none sold 
until the new harvest is ready. 

Fancy grade of white comb,13c; travel stained 
and light amber, 11@12c; amber and dark, 
8@10c; candied and mixt colors, 6@7c. Ex 
tracted, white, 6@7c; amber, 5@6c. Beeswax, 
27@2%c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Detroit, Jan. 2.—No change in supply of 
honey as to quality, but prices are somewhat 
lower than last quotations, viz: Fancy white, 
13c; No. 1, 12@12%c; fancy dark and amber, 9@ 
llc. Extracted, white, 6@7c; dark, 5@5%c. Bees- 
wax, 25@26c. M. H. Hunt. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 4.—Fancy white comb. 
12@12%c; No.1, l0@1lc. Demand fairly good, 
Dark comb honey is being offered at 8@%c with 
almost no demand. Clover and basswood ex- 
tracted, 6%@7c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

WALTER S. PoupER. 


New York, Jan. 20.—Fancy white, 12c: No.1 
white, 10@1llc; amber, 9c; buckwheat and dark, 
7c. Extracted in good demand at unchanged 
prices. Beeswax rather quiet 27@28, 

Trade in comb honey is quiet. White is pretty 
well cleaned up, but there is a large stock of 
buckwheat, amber and mixt, having accumula- 
ted of late, and in order to sell in quantity lots 
it is necessary to shade quotations. ‘ 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 


San Francisco, Feb. 8.—White comb, 9%@ 
10%c; amber, 74@%. Extracted, white, 7@7\%c; 
light amber, 64%@6%c. Beeswax, 24@27c. 

Market is not favorable to buyers, more es- 
pecially for desirable extracted,stocks of which 
are decidedly light. Comb is in moderate sup 
ply, and has to depend almost who''y on local 
custom for an outlet. Quotable rates remain as 
previously given. 


Boston, Feb. 8.—The demand for comb 
honey is very light, with full stock on hand. 
We quote our market: Fancy white, 13@14c; 
A No.1, 12c; No. 1, 11@12c; light amber, 9@10c. 
No demand for buckwheat. Extracted, white 
Northern stock, 7@8c. Beeswax quiet at 27@28c. 

BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 

KANSAS City, Jan. 25.—Fancy white comb, 
13c; No. 1, 12c; amber, lic; dark, 10c. Extracted 
white, 6c; amber, 5c; dark, 4%c. Beeswax, 25c. 

C. C. CLEMONS & Co, 


BuFFALO, Jan. 27.—There is a little more ac- 
tivity on strictly fancy 1-lb. combs at 12c. The 
bulk of receipts of low grades sell at 10c. down 
to 7c., and in a few cases even less. A moder 
ate amount can be sold every day. Extracted, 
4@6c., according to quality. 

BATTERSON & Co. 

CLEVELAND, Jan. 2.— Fancy white, 13@14c; 
No. 1 white, 12@13c; A No. l amber, 10@ llc: No, 
2 amber, 9@10c; buckwheat, 8c. Extracted 
white, 7c; amber, 6c; buckwheat, 5c. . 

A. B. WiLuiaMs & Co. 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 9.— Fancy 1-lb. sections, 
12%@l4c; A No. 1, 12@124%c; No. 1, 11@12¢: dark 
or amber, 8@1lc. Extracted, in barrels, kegs and 
pails, 6%@7'ec; dark, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

The condition of the market is favorable for 
shipments of honey, especially of best grades, 
which areinsmall supply. The sales are moder- 
ate, but we are expecting an increast demand 
and good trade this spring. 

A. V. Bisnop & Co. 
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Convention Notice. 


Utah.— The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold their regular semi-annual convention 
April 8, at 10 o'clock a.m.,in the city and county 
building, Salt Lake City. A full program in 
the interest of the industry will be presented, 
and all bee-keepers are cordially invited. 
Among the subjects to be considered will be the 
purchasing of supplies, the disposal of our pro- 
ducts, and the best method for the protection of 
the industry. It is desirable to have 
county represented, either personally or by 
letter. Questions are solicited. F 

Mill Creek, Utah. J. B. Face, Sec. 


every 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 
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Order Early 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 


everyone should order as early as possible. 


kinds of 


Bee-Keepers Supplies, 


And will serve our customers as quickly 


as possible. 


Falcon Sections are the Finest Made. 





1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. Copy of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE-KEEPER (20 pages) free. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mig. Go. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





- used in the bee-industry. 





Catalogs, Quotations, etc: 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co. 


Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Garloads Of Bee-Hives 


Sections, Shipping Cases, Comb 
_ Foundation, and EVERYTHING 


«*, We want the name and 
address of every bee-keeper in 
America. We supply dealers as 
well as consumers. We have 

a Dry Kiin,Improved Machinery, 
40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern appli- 
ances. We make prompt shipment. Write for 





S7-1F YOU WANT THE 





—— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 













for Catalog A. 


Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 46 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


UNI Combina- 

tion SAW 
for ripping, cross- 
cutting, mitering, 
rabeting, grooving, 
gaining, scroll-saw- 
ing, boring, edge- 
moulding, beading, 
etc. Full line Foor 
and HAND POWER 
MACHINERY. Send 











eTHIS@ 


4695 


will hold one year’s numbers 
of the AMERICAN BgE JoURNAL 
and will be sent by mail for 
20 cents. Full directions 
accompany each Binder. The 
issues of the JOURNAL can be 
inserted as soon as they are 
read, and preserved for refer- 
ence in book form. 

By paying for a year’s sub- 
scription STRICTLY IN ADVANCE 
this Binder will be sent, post- 
paid, for 10 cents extra. 


TIVE WOOD 'BINDEFP. 


FATLINILO SLPT 24777, 








ADDREss, 
GEO. W. YORK & CO. 

118 Mich. St., Chicago, Ill. 
jt ________. - = _— 
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Wood Binder 











iar Dadant’s Foundation. 7 


Year 
Why does it sell = We guarantee 








so well ? satisfaction. 


Because it has always given better satis- What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
faction than any other. Purity, Firmness, No Sag. 
Because EIN 22 WEARS there have ing. No Loss. 
not been any complaints, but thou- PATENT WEED PROCESS 
sands of compliments. SHEETING. 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sell] 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





Langstroth on the Honey - Bee — Revwised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 














Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
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FLEAH Y_M FC. CO.) Saiiaaiiess 


Ludi 4 





For Apiarian Supplies, Address, 
Higginsville, Mo. 


LEAHY MFG, CO,), 1238 -iati'stjomane. yet, 
Eastern Bee=Keepers! 


Do you expect to buy anything in the line of Apiarian Supplies the coming year? If so,jwe 
would be pleased to hear from you as to what you want, and mail you our Catalog. As we keep 


Several Carloads of Supplies 


in stock, we can ship promptly, and our location insures you low freight rates and quick transpor- 


tation, 4 OUR S, SECTIONS, ET q ———_—_———— 


are made in Wisconsin where lumber is cheap and the best can be obtained. We keep Dadant’s 
Weed Process Foundation in stock. 


oe Se SPECIAL PRICES ON LARGE ORDERS. as 
Our apiaries are located at our home, Glen Cove, L. I., from which we sell Bees and Queens 
during the season. We have several yards of pure-bred, white Wyafidotes, which we have bred for 
eggs, not fancy points. They are great winter layers. If you are intérested in POULTRY, we would 
like to quote you price on eggs for hatching. We guarantee fertile eggs. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 


We have the best equipt factory in the West. Capacity, 

one carload a day; and carry the largest stock and great- 

est variety of everything needed imthe apiary, assuring 

BEST goods at the LowE§T prices, and prompt shipment. 
Illustrated Catalog, 72 pages, Free. 

We also manufacture Tanks of either wood or, galvanized 

steel, all sizes, any form, for all purposes. Price list iret 
Address, E. KRETCHMER, Red Oak, Iowa. 
TA13t Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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